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Notes. 


THE GUALTERIO PAPERS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM: THREE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF 
THE PRETENDER (JAMES III.) 


Amongst the literary and historical treasures 
accumulated at the British Museum there is a 
series of MSS. which, so far as I know, have 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and which, 
nevertheless, would amply repay the student for 
any trouble bestowed upon them. I am alluding 
to the Gualterio MSS.; and as I happen to have 
looked a little into them, I purpose giving a brief 
account of their origin and contents to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” 

By referring to the Biographie universelle it will 
be seen that the Abbé Philippe-Antoine Gualterio 
(1660-1728) filled from 1700 to 1706 the im- 

rtant post of nuncio at the court of Versailles. 

this difficult situation he displayed not only a 
great deal of diplomatic skill, bat an amount of 
energy and uprightness which gave him a promi- 
nent place on the roll of the politicians whose 
hames remain associated with the war of the 
Spanish succession. Recalled to Italy under the 
— of influence hostile to French politics, 

ualterio, created a cardinal (1706), never ceased 
to manifest openly and unmistakably his sympa- 

les for the country where he had spent the chief 
part of his public career. His scientific and lite- 


| 


rary tastes, quite as much as his official position, 
had thrown him into the society of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst his contemporaries. Hence 
an immense correspondence, which has fortunately 
been handed down to us, and which was pur- 


| chased in 1854 from the Marquis Gualterio by the 


trustees of the British Museum. Two hundred 
volumes, both quartos and folivs, testify to the 


| activity of the worthy cardinal; and they contain, 


mixed up of course with much that is unin- 
teresting, a number of curious details on the courts 


| of Europe during the last years of the reign of 


Louis XIV. and the regency of the Duke d’Or- 
léans. 

I shall, on the present occasion, select three 
characteristic letters from the volume of the 
“ Gualterio collection” bearing the indication, 
Letters of James III, the Pretender, 1707-1728. 
Addit. MSS. 20,292. The first is addressed to 
the cardinal; the two others, to the Duk: de 
Saint-Simon, whose memoirs are so well known. 
They are all in the Pretender’s own handwriting. 

«XK Albano, ce 13 aoust 1721. 

‘Je profite de mon premier loisir apres le départ de la 
poste, pour vous rendre un million de remerciements bien 
sinctres pour vos soins et vos peines dans la grande af- 
faire en question.. Vous l’avez mise en bon train, et 
j’espére que vous y mettrez la dernitre main avant la fin 
de la semaine; je le souhaite, car les moments mémes 
sont prévieux & présent, Je n’ai point encore eu mes 
lettres, et je me rapporterai & M. Hay, pour répondre 


| vendredi de bouche a ce qu’il vient de recevoir ce matin 


de vous. Il vous informera aussi des nouvelles que je 
pourrai recevoir, mais il ne pourra jamais vous faire 
connoitre l’étendue de ma reconnoissance et de mon 
amitié. Bien des compliments, s’il vous plait, au C. de 

t.* et au C. de Bissy ¢ aussi, quand vous le verrez. Je 
suis dans l‘impatience de vous voir; mais vous étes 
mieux occupé ot vous étes, et je n’aimerois pas vous 
voir venir les mains vides. Je vous embrasse de tout 
mon cur en vous disant adieu, 

s “ Jacques R. 

“ 4 mon cousin le Card. Gualterio.” 

“ D’ Albano, ce 14 oct. 1721. 

“ Je vous fais mes compliments de bien bon coeur sur 
l'honorable et agréable emploi dont vous venez d’étre 
revétu;t vous allez mettre la dernitre main a ce qui 
doit servir plus que jamais une union que tous les hon- 
nétes gens doivent souhaiter devoir durer &jamais. Vous 
jugerez aisément combien cet événement m'a causé de 
joie; elle ést sinctre, mais je vous avoue qu'elle n'est pas 
entitrement désintéressée, non plus que la satisfaction 
que je ressens de votre mission. Je suis si persuadé de 
la sincérité de votre amitié, que je ne doute nullement 
que vous laissiez échapper les occasions de me la té- 
moigner; et je rends trop de justice & votre péuctration 
et & vos lumitres pour vous proposer rien en par- 


* The Cardinal de Rohan (Armand Gaston), born in 
1674, died in 1749. On him see Saint-Simon, edit. 
Hachette, x. 385 and foll. 

+ Oa him see Barbier’s Journal, edit. Charpentier, iii. 
88,89. Bissy died in 1737, at the age of eighty-four. 

t The Duke de Saint-Simon had been named French 
ambassador tothe court of Spain, He started for Madrid 
on the 23rd of October, 1721. 
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ticulier A cet égard; mais j’esptre que des conjonctures 
pourront naitre qui vous faciliteront les moyens de me 
servir essentiellement. 

“ Vous devez connoitre mieux que moi les dispositions 
de votre cour; elle ne paroit plus si Gloignée qu’autrefois 
de mes intéréts, et l’alliance qu'elle vient de faire est une 
preuve manifeste qu’elle a changé de systéme.* Celle ott 
‘vous allez est certainement toute portée en ma faveur de 
ceur et d’inclination; mais elle ne sauroit faire certaines 
démarches sans s’étre auparavant assurée d'un appui 
certain en cas de besoin. Vous y trouverez le Duc 
d@’Ormonde, qui y est beaucoup considéré ;+ et son at- 
tachement singulier & moi, sa probité reconnue, et son 
mérite ‘personnel, vous doivent répondre pour lui qu’il 
n’abusera jamais d’aucune confiance que vous lui ferez, 
et vous pouvez certainement vous y fier en toute siireté. 

“ Je souhaite que vous trouviez dans ce voyage tous 
les agréments que vous pourrez désirer, et que vous ayez 
des occasions pour montrer avec éclat votre zéle pour les 
deux couronnes. Il me semble qu'il ne manque plus 

u’une seule chose pour rendre leur union assurée et 

urable, et c’est & quoi je suis bien sfir que vous travail- 
lerez de bon cceur si vous y trouvez jour, carl’ Angleterre 
gouvernée par des Allemands en sera toujours jalouse, 
mais étant une fois soumise & moi, elle y trouvera la 
gloire et la sireté. 

“ Soyez, je vous prie, persuadé que I'étendue de ma 
confiance et de mon amiti¢é pour vous répond & la haute 
et juste estime que je conserve pour votre personne, et a 
Venvie que vous avez bien voulu témoigner de contribuer 
& l’avancement de mes intéréts, et que la gratitude dont 
je suis pénétré & votre égard n’aura jamais de fin. 

- * Jacquss R. 

“ A mon cousin le Duc de St.-Simon.” 


A Rome, ce 7 février 1724. 

“ Ce ne fut pas sans une satisfaction bien sensible que 
je recus par M. Hay votre lettre du 2 janvier, et que 
Jappris par les détails des conversations qu'il eut avec 
vous combien je vous dois d’estime et d’amitié 
flexions que vous m’avez communiquées étant également 
une marque de votre pénétration et de votre bon ceeur a 
mon endroit; et la bonne opinion que vous avez concue 
de M. Hay augmentera certainement encore celle que 
j'ai de lui depnis longtemps. Notre digne ami le Cardinal 
Gualterio vous écrit toujours si amplement, et nos sen- 
timents sont si conformes, que je ne pourrois rien ajouter 
& ce qu'il vous mande de temps en temps; je ne puis ce- 
pendant me dispenser de dire ici que vous ne faites que 
me rendre justice en unissant mes intéréts & ceux du Roi 
Tres-Chrétien et de son état, car j’ai le coeur francois en 
tout et partont, et je n’aurois pas les sentiments qui con- 
viennent & un roi légitime d’Angleterre, si je pouvois 
songer & autre chose qu’ une liaison intime avec la 
France pour l’avantage réciproque des deux nations. Je 
crois que nous pensons un peu tous deux en ancien 


ces ré- 





Romain, et peut-étre n’en pensons nous pas moins juste. | 


Je connois parfaitement le fond de probité et d°honneur 
dont vous étes rempli, et je le reconnois comme le solide 
fondement de votre amitié pour moi, en laquelle j’aurai 
toujours la plus grande confiance. J’y mets le prix que je 
dois, et je puis vous assurer que j’y répondrai toujours 
avec les sentiments que mérite de moi un ami aussi 
estimable. 
” “ Jacques R. 
“ A mon cousin le Due de St.-Simon.” 





* Allusion to the “ quadruple alliance.” 
t See the curious account of Saint-Simon’s interview 
with the Duke of Ormonde, in the Memoirs, xix. 17. 








The Gualterio — contain a still more curions 
letter from James III. to Saint-Simon, but as I 
have already published it in M. Aubry’s Bulletin 
du Bouquiniste (1869, pP- 483-5) I shall not ree 
produce it here. I intend to give in another 
article a few specimens of Maria of Modena’s 
correspondence with the cardinal. Saint-Simon 
never entertained much hope about the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts to the throne of England ; 
but Gualterio seems to have been more sanguine, 
and he continued to the last a faithful friend of 
the Pretender, his family, and his entourage. 

GUSTAVE Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


THE DEATH OF THE RED KING. 
A LEGEND. 

The accompanying legend (an amplification of 
one I wrote when a boy) is founded on the follow- 
ing passage in a chap-book entitled The Tragical 
History of the Death of K. Rufus or William the 
Second: — 


“ Now in those days there was great fear in the forest, 
on account of rumours about a stranger monk who had 
often crossed the path of the charcoal burners, and had 
even dared to accost K. Rufus and prophecy of his death. 
Who he was, none knew. Some said he was a monk 
from the Abbey of Croyland; others believed he was the 
D—l. When the king met his death, many thought 
upon these things, and believed it was not an accident, 
but planned by the monks of Croyland, of whom the fore- 
said being was one: for William had destroyed many 
churches, and wasted sacred lands to serve all the better 
for his sports and venery. Certain it is, that the mys- 
terious monk was never seen after the king’s death.” 


“ Who is he that rides where the woodlands o’ershade, 
Where glance the fleet deer thro’ the dim forest glade? 
The gay-prancing war-horse—that helmeted head, 
Proclaim England's monarch, stern William the Red. 

“Why starts the what vision is 

there ? 

The trees are scarce stirred by the soft breathing air; 

All is hushed save the lark’s merry carol on high, 

And the brooklet that ripples where reedy beds sigh. 


proud courser? 


“ He starts! a gaunt form o’er the pathway hath leaned, 
The Druid of Malwood, the dread forest fiend, 
The terror of youth, of the aged the fear, 
The prophet of Cadenham, the death-boding seer. 


Dark, dark were his robes as the night-raven’s plume, 
And the cowl of a monk hid those features of gloom ; 
One lean arm in menace was raised, while he said— 
‘Well met, Norman tyrant, stern William the Red ! 


‘ Desolation and ruin,—the mighty shall fall! 

Lamentation and woe be in yonder proud hall. 

The brown leaves shall fall neath the autumn’s rade 
blast, 

And thou wilt be with them ere winter be past.’ 


‘* False boder ! the wizard I sought in his cell, 
And thus ran the runes, as he conned the dark spell : 

“ Be fearless, and dread not or danger or doom, 

*Till Cadenham’s oak in the winter shall bloom !” 
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«¢ But say what rt thuu, strange uusearchable thing, 
That dares to speak treason and waylay a king ?’ 
¢Proud monarch! I dwelt in the asphodel bowers 
Of Eden, and poison I strewed o’er the flowers, 

««fid darkness and storm o’er the ocean I sail, 

I ride on the tempest when Death wings the gale; 
Undying the worm is, unquenched is the flame! 
Unriddle my riddle, and tell me my name !’ 

« Pale, pale grew the monarch, and smote on his breast, 

For who was the prophet he wittingly guest. 
‘0 Jesu-Maria!’ he faltered and said— 
‘Holy Virgin! ’—he gazed, but the vision had fled. 

« Winter’s crystals are glittering the verdureless trees, 
Keen blows thro’ the forest the chilly night breeze, 
The moonbeams gleam faintly on hard-frozen flood, 
And William rides fearless thro’ Cadenham’s wood. 

“ Why looks he with dread at the fated oak-tree, 

That flings its broad shade o’er the rime-sprinkled lea ? 

Prophetical sight, ’mid the desolate scene, 

The oak was arrayed in the freshest of green. 

“ He thought of the runes—‘ dread not danger or doom, 
Till Cadenham’s oak in the winter shall bloom.’ 

He thought of the Druid— the mighty shall fall; 

Lamentation and woe be in yonder proud hall.’ 

“Loud, loud twangs the bow-string—the snow hath a 

stain ; 

The steed hath no rider, the tyrant is slain, 

A demon’s hoarse laughter is echoed around, 

And the foresters tremble aghast at the sound. 

“Tn Malwood is silent the light-hearted glee, 

The dance and the wassail, the wild revelrié, 

Its chambers are dreary, deserted, and lone ; 

The day of its greatness for ever hath flown. 

“ A wailing is heard in St. Swithin’s huge pile, 
Mournful melody floats through the sable-dight aisle ; 
The dirge for the mighty, the mass for the dead, 

The deep solemn requiem for William the Red.” 

The chap-book from which the above extract 
was made has been already described in “N. & Q.” 
The legend of the winter-blooming oak was in the 
same book, but unfortunately I neglected to make 
an extract. The demon-monk is alluded to by 
William of Malmsbury and other old chroniclers ; 
but doubts are entertained by them as to the 
supernatural part of the story. The death of 
William did not occur in winter, but in summer, 
if the best authorities are to be credited. 


James Henry Drxon. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH. 


The neat little volumes which emanate from 
the press of “ Bernhard Tauchnitz, Leipzig,” are 
in general worthy of all commendation, for their 
cheapness, their handy size, and careful editing. 
The Christian world owes the baron (for such I 
believe he is) a debt of gratitude for the one 
thousandth volume of his series, being the Tisch- 
endorf edition of the New Testament in English. 
The Latin proverb is, nevertheless, true: “ A \i- 


quando dormitat bonus Homerus,”’ 
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these arridental slips I wish to make a few re- 
marks, not at all in the spirit of cavil, but by 
calling attention to the ludicrous side to suggest 


| better care in future. 


I have before me “A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages, Leipzig, Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz, 1868.” The title is double, in 
English and German; and from the directions as 
to pronunciation, and the “Tabelle der Aus- 
sprache,” the English-German portion is evidently 
intended for Continental students. On the dic- 


| tionary itself I will make no remarks; my stric- 


| a restaurant, where I lit (lighted) on good fare. 
| meat I got was backen (baked). I 


tures applying exclusively to the “Table of the 
irregular Verbs and their Inflections,” given at the 
close. These are apparently taken from an old 
edition of Johnson, many of them obsolete even 
at that time, and are put forward in all good 
faith as representative pro tanto of the current 
English of the present day. Imagine a zealous 
German student of English arriving in England, 
dictionary in hand, and inditing such an epistle as 
the following, which would be couched in per- 
fectly grammatical and colloquial language ac- 
cording to the authority : — 


“ Dear Max,—I arrived in London yesterday. It 
snew (snowed) so heavily that I fraught (treighted) a 
cab, but I was overraught (overreached) by the driver. 
When I offered him a shilling, he Jough (laughed) at me, 
and pight (pitched) it on the ground; but I straught 
(stretched) out my hand, and picked it up. He then 
wox (waxed) angry, but I unpaid (did not pay) him any 
more. I then walked until I het (heated) myself, bat 
still I unsweat (did not sweat). Then I raught (reached) 
The 
here met with an 
accident, I Jent (leaned) on the table and ran a fork 
into my finger. My hand smart (smarted) with the 
pain. [ asked what I ought (owed), and found the charge 
reasonable. On my way to my lodgings I foreseen 
(foresaw) some difficulty in finding my way, and be- 
seeched (besought) information. I had nearly been Jorn 
(lost), but I eatched (caught) the names at the corners 
of the streets, and wpdrew (drew up) at last at the proper 

lace, 

“I forethink (intend) to uprise early to-morrow, and 
to fleet (pass) the day at Richmond, unless the rain 
should spet (pour). I shall forespeak a cab to-night. I 
must upwind this letter, or it will upgrow to too great a 


| length. 


| 
| 


On one of | 
‘ 


“ Thine ever, 
“ Lupwia DoprEeLaDLER.” 


Every expression here quoted is English of the 
olden time, and is given in the list of verbs in the 
dictionary, without the least intimation that it 
is not comme il faut at the present day. When 
the next edition is published, I would recommend 
the compiler to call his phraseology from a source 
somewhat more modern. J, A. Prcron, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTES OF EDMUND 

KEAN, 

ALSO OF MRS. HATTON, SISTER OF J. P. KEMBLE. 
During a recent visit to South Wales I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man whose retentive memory was well stored with 
ersonal reminiscences of the last half century. 
Ie related many anecdotes of celebrities of bygone 
days, of which the two following are so interest- 
ing that, for the benefit of the readers of “ N. &Q.” 
I took the liberty of asking him to give them to 
me in writing for publication. This he most obli- 
ginely did, and the following is an extract from 

is letter :— 





“Edmund Kean, during the period of his wanderings | 
in early life, made a short sojourn in Swansea, where an | 


inducement was held out to him of taking up his abode 
permanently as a dancing-master and teacher of fencing — 
a proposal he consented to adopt, provided twelve dancing 
pupils could be insured to commence with; the writer’s 
sister, then a little girl, being one of those promised ; 
but the stipulated number not being forthcoming, the 
design was abandoned, and Kean departed on that onward 
career which soon afterwards led him to fame. The fol- 
lowing adventure, characteristic of the man, occurred at 
this time. A fine old ruin—the Oystermouth Castle—was 
reputed, like many similar places, to be enlivened by the 
periodical visits of a ghost. A conversation one day on 
this subject led to a wager, the conditions being that 
Kean should occupy on an appointed night, from 10 
o'clock p.m. to 2 A.m., the chamber generally supposed to 


be the favoured haunt of the phantom—Kean to have | 


the benefit of a fire and the inevitable bottle of wine. 
Towards midnight the apparition presented itself in the 
true orthodox attire of a white wrapper, &c., accom- 
= by the sound of clanking chains and a gong. 
ean bounded forward, drawing a rapier hitherto con- 
cealed, upon which the ghost prudently took to his 
heels, but not without a delicate touch of the weapon, 
producing a roar unmistakably of this world, the super- 
natural part of the business ending with a rush to the 
rescue by the ghost’s accomplices. The whole party next 
day enjoyed the proceeds of the bet in the shape of a 
dinner, which, as may be supposed, was a joyous affair.” 
“Mrs. Hatton, the sister of J. P. Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, resided for many years and died in Swansea. 
For a considerable period of her later life she had been 
confined to her house by an accident which disabled her 
from the future exercise of her profession on the stage, 
and she received an annuity jointly contributed by her 
brother and sister, Mr. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 
This annuity was at one period withdrawn under the 
following circumstances :—Mrs. Hatton wrote a work in 
three volumes entitled Chronicles of Gooselake,* in other 
words, Annals of Swansea ; also some brochures, in which 
several of the leading residents of that day, believing 
themselves, whether justly or not, to be the objects of 
satirical allusion, addressed to Mr. Kemble a request that 
he would use his influence to induce his sister to desist 
from further proceedings of this kind. His letter of ex- 
stulation had the effect of arousing the Kemble blood 
in this high spirited lady, eliciting from her the reply 
that she would not continue to accept the annuity sub- 


* A number of Mrs. Hatton’s works are in the British 
Museum Library, to be found under her nom de plume, 
“ Anne of Swansea,” but this Chronicle of Gooselake is not 
among them. 
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jeet to auycondaitions or interference with her free action ; 
- ' 


| the correspondence — stated before, in the an. 
| nuity being withdrawn. uring its suspension Mrs. 
| Hatton was reduced to considerable straits, earning an 
inadequate livelihood from the precarious results of ay. 
thorship. On one occasion, being so occupied while con- 
fined to her bed by illness, an acquaintance called, and 
was so affected by the scene presented that he at once 
and unknown to Mrs. Hatton represented her case to Mr, 
Kemble, who, to his honour, immediately and uncondi- 
tionally caused the annuity to be restored. For many 
years she was in the habit of periodically receiving a 
circle of friends, whom she entertained by readings of 
uncommon power and pathos from various dramatic and 
other works, together with an almost endless repertoire 
of anecdotes, principally derived from her own acquaint- 
ance and observation of scenes and persons eminent and 
interesting in their day. I was often one of her guests on 
those occasions. The only memento in Swansea of this 
| lady that I am aware of is contained in the collection of 
the Swansea Museum—a cast of her head.” 
J. P. 





GOVERNOR WALKER'S SWORD. 


The following letter published in the Belfast 
News Letter of Nov. 1, 1870, deserves preservation 


in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
W. H. Parrerson. 


“Sir,—I have had an opportunity of examining a 
sword which was worn by Governor Walker during the 
siege of Derry, and as this interesting relique is now in 
private hands, it occurred to me that a notice of it might 
be of interest to your readers, particularly as [ think there 
can be no doubt regarding its genuineness. The history of 
the sword is briefly this:—Down to the end of last cen- 
tury it remained in the hands of members of the Walker 
family, relatives of Governor Walker, and by them it 
was always known as ‘ The Goyernor’s little dagger,’ the 
surname naturally being omitted by a family of the same 
name. The story which accompanied it was that it was 
Governor Walker’s constant compauion during the whole 
of the siege. About seventy years ago the sword was 
given by a Miss Walker to Mr. Basil Gray, a gentleman to 
whom she was engaged, and who was residing at that time 
in the county of Derry. Mr. Gray possessed the sword 
for many years, and, on his deathbed, gave it as a most 
valuable keepsake to his friend Mr. O'Donnel, an officer 
of constabulary, then stationed in the county of Derry. 
Mr. Gray died at Coleraine, and so great was the friend- 
ship between him and Mr. O’Donnel, that Mr. O'Donnel 
had him buried in his own family burying-ground. The 
sword is at present in the possession of the writer, but 
belongs to a member of Mr. O’Donnel’s family. The sword 
is small, straight, and light. Its length is exactly 24 
inches; the blade is 194 inches long, and 1 inch broad, 
double-edged for five inches. The hilt is covered with 
leather, and is lapped spirally with fine twisted silver wire. 
There is an S-shaped steel guard 34 inches long between 
the blade and hilt. The scabbard is of leather, bound 
with iron in the usual way, but having, like a bayonet 
seabbard, a stud for attaching it to a belt. The most in- 
teresting thing about the sword itself is the motto, or 
inscription on the blade. This has become rather faint 
from the effect of cleaning, &c., but as it is repeated om 
both sides of the blade, it can be made out easily. The 
inscription, which is in fine Roman capitals and in two 
lines, reads thus :— 

x WHO X LOVES * ME X LET X HIM X WEARE X MB 
x FOR X MY X CHRIST X RESLYED x TO x DY 
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“ The blade is fluted, and the inscription is placed in 
two of the flutes. The smith has leit the ‘o’ out of 
‘resolved’ in both places. I am not sure that the sense 
is continued from the first line to the second, and that, 
therefore, the inscription should be regarded as one motto, 
or as two distinct mottoes. Sword-blade mottoes were 
much used in former times, and some antiquaries and 
others have collected large numbers of them. 

“ If the foregoing inscription has been noticed before, I 
should much like to know if it occurs in precisely the same 
form. Perhaps some of your correspondents could throw 
light on the subject.—I am yours, &c. W.H., P. 

“ Belfast, Oct. 31, 1870.” 


Barnara Hoorr.—Nineteen poems by this lady 
were originally printed in the Hull Advertiser, 
between July 26, 1794, and March 24, 1798. 


Some are signed “ Nemorina,” the others “ Pen- | 

seroso,” and all are written from Sheffield save | : I 

the last, which is from Bristol. On pp 63-68 of | Citeumstance, to punish them by sending them upon 
st, ‘ . " 


Poems by Barbara Hoole, Sheffield, 1805, is an 
“Ode on the Death of the Rev. Thomas Browne, 
late of Hull.” This had previously been printed 
(with some variations) in Poems on several Occa- 
sions, by the late Rev. Thomas Browne, of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, 1800, pp. 171-5, and is there 
signed “ Nemorina” ; and p. 169 has a sonnet to 
the memory of Mr. Browne, bearing the same 
signature, which was printed in the Hull Adver- 
tiser March 24,1798. One of Mr. Browne’s poems 
(p. 66) is “ addressed to a young lady, who wrote 
many beautiful poetical pieces, which appeared in 
the Hull Advertiser, signed‘ Nemorina.’” The list 
of subscribers to Mr. Browne’s Poems contains 
“Mrs. B. Hoole, Sheffield, two copies.” Mr. 
Browne had been the editor of the Hull Adver- 
tiser (see “N. & Q.” 3*4 S. viii. 94), and many of 
his own poems first appeared in that paper signed 
“Alexis” or “A.” Only eleven of the nineteen 
poems by Barbara Hoole are reprinted in her 
volume of Poems, 1805. One of the seven omitted 
watinee to “ Alexis,” fe G, 
ull. 


CRUCIFIX FouND In Womerstry CuvRcH.— 
When the fine church of Womersley, near Ponte- 
fract, was undergoing restoration, a large crucifix 
was discovered, once apparently richly set with 
jewels. It is now carefully preserved at the hall, 
and I was told, that the circumstance of the feet 


of the Saviour's figure being placed side by side 


and pierced each by a nail, afforded strong evi- 
dence for assigning an earlier date to it than the 
thirteenth century. About and after that period 
the feet were crossed and transfixed by a single 
nail. No doubt your learned and accurate corre- 
spondent F. C. H. will be able to tell me whether 

is statement is accurate or not. At the back of 
the crucifix was another representation of the 
Saviour, incised in the metal coverin , proving it to 
have been used in processions—so that those who 
followed after might gaze on the suffering Lord. 











| walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 





The cross was a Greek one in form, and, as far as 
I recollect, about a foot in length. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Aprit Foor.—I see two allusions in “N. & Q.” 
to April Fool’s Day, but neither has reference to 
its origin. It would appear that this lies with 
the Jews; my authority being Whitaker's Alma- 
nack for the current year, where the following 
extract is given from the Public Advertiser of 
April 13, 1789: — 

“ Humorous Jewish Origin of the Custom of making 
Fools on the First of April.—This is said to have begun 
from the mistake of Noah, in sending the dove out of the 
ark before the water had abated, on the first day of the 
month among the Hebrews, which answers to the first of 
April; and to perpetuate the memory of this deliverance, 
it was thought proper, whoever forgot so remarkable a 


some sleeveless errand similar to that ineffectual message 
upon which the bird was sent by the patriarch, The 
custom appears to be of great antiquity, and to have 
been derived by the Romans from some of the Eastern 
nations.” 

The last paragraph is a little obscure; for if 
“from some of the Eastern nations,” why not 
from the Jews themselves direct ? W. T. M. 


CorncrpENces.—The reviewer in The Atheneum 
of the Rev. Thomas Corser’s Collectanea Anglo- 
Poetica, remarking on the similarity of thoughts 
in different authors, says :— 

“ When we meet with the passage — 

‘Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm and walks upon the wind ’"— 
it is impossible not to be reminded of Addison's line in 
the ‘Campaign ’— 

* Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.’” 
But are we not also reminded of two passages 
in the Psalms, which were doubtless in the me- 
mory of both the poets, as also in Cowper’s and 
other bards who have used the same imagery ? 
Thus Ps. xviii. 10:— 

“He rode upon the cherubims and did fly: he came 
flying upon the wings of the wind.” 


| and Ps. civ. 3:— 


“ ... and maketh the clouds his chariot, and 


J, A. G, 
Carisbrooke. 
Greek on Inn Stons.—In A Sketch of the His- 
tory of Kirkstall Abbey, by 8. S. Hilton (12mo, 
p. 44, Leeds, 1806), I read (on p. 44) concerning 
the Star and Garter inn at Kirkstall Bridge, that 
it is “ probably the only one in the kingdom whose 
sign is adorned with a Greek motto: rd xpérov. 
I can, however, name another: the Hildyard Arms 
at Patrington, East Yorkshire, which bears, of 
course, the motto of that family (already discussed 
in your pages, 4" §S, iv. 297, 371; v. 24): wador 
fyuucv wayTos. Ww. Cc. B. 
Hull. 
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A Hanprcr or trentrep Srraw, as a Dr- 
CLARATION oF War.—In Le Foyer Breton, by 
E. Souvestre (Paris, 1853), is the following allu- 
sion to this singular form of declaration of war: 

“ Alors le plus vieux des envoyés alluma une poignée 
de paille, qu’il jeta au vent, en cisant que la colére de 
Comorre passerait ainsi sur le pays,” &c. 

A foot-note adds: — 

“Cette forme de déclaration de guerre, conservée par 

la tradition, est curieuse ; nous ne l’avons vue nulle part 
aiiieurs. 
The readers of “N 
perhaps some one of them has been more fortu- 
nate than M. Souvestre, and can throw some 
light on this tradition. H. Pismw1 


rytoing: 


« Q.” read ¢ 


Battoon Post.—I have just received a letter 
from Paris written’ on paper supplied by the 
government. ‘The paper consists of a sing 

post 8vo, and when folded up presents the follow- 
ing inscriptions on the front and back of the letter. 
On the front, above the lines for the address, is a 
vignette, which represents two hands joined in 
fess, above them a tablet inscribed “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité” ; over which isa dexter hand 
erect, the first and second fingers elevated towards 
the words “ République Francaise,” which are sur- 
rounded by rays of light; the whole flanked by 
banners and oak and laurel branches, and from 
beneath depends an anchor. In the left-hand 
corner is printed “ Par Ballon monté—Décret du 
26 septembre 1870.” A thirty centime stamp of 
the late empire is in the usual place. Beneath the 
address is “ Art. 2. Le poids des lettres expédidées 
par les aérostats ne devra pas dépasser 4 grammes,” 
On the back :-— 


“ Peuples insensés, nous égorgerons-nous toujours pour 


’ 
; 

> shee 
il ty 


le plaisir et l’orgueil des rois? .*. Gloire et conquétes 
signifient crimes; défaite signifie haine et désir de ven- 
geance. .*. Une seule guerre est juste et sainte: celle 





France, pré- 


e..*. Paris défie lennen 
wrt aux envahisseurs! ” 


de I'Indépendan 
cipite-toi toute entitre, M 
Beneath these sentences is a translation in out- 
rageous German—e. g. Gloire is translated Frevel ; 
the War of Independence is rendered das Unhab- 
héingige, and the last sentence commences “ Paris 
trotzt den Feind.” The letter bears the Paris 

ost-mark, “51 octobre,” and the London stamp, 
Kor ember 5. 





J. E. Cvssans. 


Mapame pve Sfvient.—For the last few years 
I have read everything which came to hand re- 
garding this estimable lady, without being able to 
discover that the writers had read through the 
whole of the letters to her daughter on which her 
fame is founded. If they had done so, I think 
much may have been discovered to qualify the un- 
limited praise usually bestowed on the letters in 
their occasional grossness, as we now understand 
the expression. Or may this reticence be held as 
another proof of the ultra-refinement in literature 


which is now becoming so fashionable ? I do not Snowdonn Villa, Lewisham, S.E 
' 


wish to say a word against the letters, which ar 
most valuable as a picture of the court society of 
the time, and may be read with advantage in 
connection with such books as St. Simon’s Me 
motrs; but the letters, as a whole, form a volume 
which would be amongst the last a decent person 
would recommend to the perusal of a young lady, 
Inverness, , : 
Wroxe Dares ty Certary Broerapnures.— 
In continuation of a recent note by one of your 


correspond (4 S. vi. 341), permit me to 
state that [ have found the mi j rity of memoir 


writers most inaccurate as to dates. Popular 
books of biography are especially at fault in this 
the writers not consulting even readily 
available sources of information. For example, 
in 1856 I published a memoir of James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, in the second volume of 
the Modern Scottish Minstrel—in which by a refer- 
ence to the baptismal record of the parish of 
Ettrick I corrected the date of the Shepherd's 
birth, as previously set forth by his biographers, 
I showed that he could not have been born on 
January 25, 1772, since he was baptized on 
December 9, 1770! Yet the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson in a memoir of the poet prefixed to the 
octavo edition of his works, published by Messrs, 
Blackie of Glasgow in 1865, has repeated the 
original error. 

In the Scottish Nation the late Mr. William 
Anderson states that John Gibson Lockhart “ was 
born in Glasgow in 1793.” From a member of 
his family I received a narrative, setting forth 
that he was born in the Manse of Cambusnethan 
on June 14, 1794; but on examining the parish 
register of Cambusnethan, I found that he first 
saw the light on June 12 of that year. 

Another friend of Sir Walter Scott, Archibald 
Constable, the distinguished publisher, is repre 
sented in all his memoirs as having been born in 
the parish of Carnbee, Fifeshire, on February 24, 
1775. From the baptismal register of Carnbee 
parish, a few days ago, I made the following 
extract. ‘1773, Feb. 24. Thomas Constable 
and Elizabeth Myles had a child born, and ba 
tized on the 27th, named Archibald.” In the 
various memoirs of Lady Anne Barnard née Lind- 
say, authoress of “Auld Robin Gray,’ Decem- 
ber 8, 1750, is assigned as the date of her birth 
From the baptismal register of Kilconquhar, her 
native parish, I have transcribed what follows:— 

“ December 1,1750. The Right Hon. James, Earle of 
Balearras, and his Lady, Anne Dalrymple, had a child 
baptized, named Anne. Witnesses, Mr. James Dal- 
rymple and Robert Hamilton of Kilbrackmont, Esq. 
and Doctor James Smith in Pearth, and born on the 
27th of November, 1750.” 


respect ; 


To this subject I shall probably return. 
CuaARLes RoGERS. 
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Queries. 


MOULSON OF WHEELOCK AND KENSINGTON, 
WEST DERBY, AND ASHBURNER. 


Perhaps the following curious letter* may, at a 
time like the present, not be uninteresting. I have 
recently discovered it among some last-century 
papers that came to me some years ago, and am 
desirous of some information respecting the de- 


scendants of the writer and his correspondent’s | 


family. The letter is interesting as being from a 
Frenchman, the head of a French branch (of two 
or three generations) of an English family, and 
written about a year before the commencement of 
the French revolution, and five years before the 
murder of the king (Louis XVI.), mentioned in 
the letter. The writer was a commodore in the 
French navy, and at the date of this letter was 
Commandant of Dunkirk, receiving that appoint- 
ment, as appears from other letters, from the king 
in consideration of the bad health of his wife, and 
ivision of the 


peaks well for 





when he was about to join his d 
French fleet at Toulon. This 
Louis XVI. : — 
“ Dunkerque, Janry. 26, 1788 
“ Dear Cx 
“T rec l with the greatest ; 
kind favour of y® 23rd of last month, and am happy 
hear that you and family are well; but since my | 
you I have had the untiappy misfortune to und 
cruel fate of providence in being bereaved of my bosom 
friend, who, after a cruel and long fit of 3s, departed 
this life on the 4th of June last, much regretted by all 
that knew her, but the greatest losson me. Si 
wenty-one, and all that sh left to 





. . , ole We 
sure in ine your 





SICK NE 


was only 


come to the ae « 





years of 





console me in this! 
age, and the other eighteen months. 
the evening with their little chatterin | 
to pass away weary time; t all their little en- 
chantments ! make me forget the many 
hours passed in company with their dear Mamma, who, 
Without flattery, was allowed by all that were acquainted 
with her to be one of the finest of women, in person and 
quality—with whom I was happy for the small space of 
six years, and then obliged to part with her in the flower 
of her age and height of our happiness. The long sick- 
ness of my dear wife kept me from going to Toulon to 
join my Division; and, before all my family affairs are 
settled, his Majesty hath honored me with the command 
of this port, where I hope to stay for some ti e 
of honor and ease; as there come but few 
Majesty here, I have but little trouble on me. 

“TI wrote to your brother for an abstract from the 
College of Arms of our family, but he did not understand 
what I would have, or he could not find an account of 
the family ; but since that time, I made it my business 
to go to London on that purpose, where I find that our 
forefathers hath (sic) been very ni glectful in their entries, 
for 1 only find a list so low as Mr. Thomas Moulson, son 
and heir. I think that he must have been your father’s 
grandfather ; and as 1 mean to bring up the list of my 
family, if you and your brother will be so good as to 
send me a list of ali our family on your side the water, 
I will have them inregistered also; for it will cost me no 


life are two fine boys: one fivs 
rhey amuse me 
3, which hel 


r note 





sociable 














le, a p 


ships of his 


4 * On two sheets, one having a German water-mark— 
Sebille van Ketel and Wassenberch.” 


| more to inregister fifty in a generation than one person, 


and it is extremely necessary for our family to be kept 
up in the College of Arms. I find that we are truly de- 
scended from the co-heirs of Rosengrave, Orbs, and Har- 
grave; which, for my children’s sake, I intend to revive 
in the College of Heraldry at Paris, by which they be- 
come noble of France, although I find that th family 
hath lost all claims of that nature in England. | hope 
to hear from you oftener than what I have heretofore; 
for I shall ever be happy to hear from any of my family, 
although I am an open enemy to the country in which 
my grandfather first drew the breath of life. Give me 
leave to acknowledge to you that the ties of relations 
hall never be gotten in me, and I declare to you that 
had not it been for the press, that broke out at the time 
I was at London, I should have come to Liverpool, 


frermntt 





although I could not have been good company at that 
ti my late misfortune lay heavy upon me after so 





short a date; be to him that is all supreme, 
I find myself greatly reconciled in my unhappy state by 
the help of a natural philosophy, which every man should 
ke use of on such occasions, 

* Be so kind as to give my greatest and most respectful 
to your good husband and children, your 
ud family, wishing that you may all live to see 
iny happy years like this in peace and tranquillity. If 
ny place doth not keep me too much employed the next 
spring, I intend to call over and see you; but it is uncer- 
for, in case of a movement in the navy, I shall find 


compliments 








tain; 
work sufficient to keep me here, 

“| hear by a captain from your port, 

uur brother laughter, is going to take upon 

»; and as I hear that she is very 

equivalent to her 


that Miss Moul- 


a married lif 
1e, I hope her fortune will be 


het I 





4, often, persons that inform me of your brother 
y; but not one that knows you, which I sup- 


his living so much nearer the 


pos iust be « isi med by his 
r than what you do. 
Adieu! for this time. I leave yor 
this evening’s pen [* peen,’ sic original | 
till remain, 


1 here to judge by 
LOW my case is 
it pres it, and 
* Dear Cousin, 
“ Your most obedient and affectionate Cousin, 
“ Mou.son.” 
“ This ffor Mrs. Mary Ashburner of the 

Lowe Hill, West | 

England.” 
It is impossible to read this letter without 
ling a strong regard for the love and patriotism 


; - ] 
wby, Dy Liverpool, 


feeli 
of the writer. His and his father’s birthplace 
was France: they were both bred Frenchmen, 
but in the midst of war the son appears not to 
have forgotten that he was an Englishman by. the 
male and chief blood; his mother, and perhaps 
erandmother also, being French women. There 
is a charm in the way this English-Frenchman 
speaks of his youthful wife and their offspring, that 
is not altogether French nor perhaps much Eng- 
lish, in the present day. Marriages in those times 
were early in France, and Madame Moulson ap- 
pears to have been of the age of fifteen on her 
marriage to Monsieur; whilst the latter was about 
forty—which may account for the depth of his 
affection, and be some sort of a warranty that 
she was perfectly worthy of it. The letter itself 
(though the handwriting is refined and full of 
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character) shows just the position, in point of 
literary attainments, of the military and naval 
man of the period—when he was a vigorous sol- 
dier, and infinitely less a scholar than a gentle- 
man. But it must not be forgotten that this is 
from the pen of a Frenchman; and even at the 
present, but particularly at such a period as 
nearly a hundred years ago, the letter, notwith- 
standing an alarming array of misplaced capitals 
in the original, grammatical deficiencies, and much 
bad spelling, would be a most creditable produc- 
tion for a foreigner; discovering a command of a 
difficult alien language, to which few naval or 
military men are equal. 

To show the terms upon which we then stood 
with France, although only eighteen months pre- 
viously a commercial treaty had been signed, 
Commodore Moulson speaks of himself as an 
“ open enemy ” to the country in which bis grand- 
father had first drawn the breath of life. We 
were not then at war, nor until Feb. 1, 1793 (ten 
days after the republican cut-throats had finished 
their king), when war was declared between Eng- 
land and the French Republic; and on Aug. 28 
following, Toulon surrendered to Lord Hood. No 
doubt the king had the utmost difficulty with his 
subjects to keep the peace between the two coun- 
tries; and this French officer, whose command 
was sufficiently high to enable him to take some- 
thing approaching a “bird's-eye” view of the 


position of affairs in France, speaks of himself as | 


an “open enemy,” feeling that war might again 
break out any minute, which, considering the 
state of that country and subsequent events, tends 
to show the pressure at that time of public opinion 
(if so fickle an article could be characterised 
“public opinion”) against the Tuileries. The 
“press” in London referred to must have meant 
the gangs who picked up in a barbarous manner 
all upon whom they could lay their hands—many 
gentlemen, among others, being seized to supply 
the navy, and who had to ransom themselves 
heavily, the principal part of the booty going to 
the captors. But, even in the teeth of certificates 
of exemption or safe conduct (some were influen- 
‘tial enough to obtain from a secretary of state), 
these press-gangs—I have been often assured by 
some of their victims—frequently forced wealthy 
as well as poor on board a man-of-war. ‘ 

Touching upon the ancient nobility of France, 
he writes like a Frenchman when he refers to 
“ the loss of all claims of that nature in England,” 
instead of a mere change of title, brought about 
by the gradual extinction, in estate, of the terri- 
torial or minor nobility, the remnant cf which 
during the PS two or three centuries acquired 
the name of “gentry.” But indeed, as to the 
Moulsons, they never could have been entitled to 
much ; except perhaps from the Rosengreaves, Orbs, 
and Hargreaves (which, being from the female 





side, could not amount to anything very con 
siderable) ; for on the male and principal side the 
name betokens the popular origin of the family, 
which seems to have taken its rise in London 
(when certainly trade was conducted on honest 
principles, and competition did not even lead to 
slow poisoning), and to be of a modern antiquity 
of some two or three hundred years. In view of 
these facts, therefore, they would only be entitled 
as French or German nobles to a fourth or fifth 
rank, as they would virtually in England. 

A portrait in oil of Commodore Moulson shows 
him to have been a handsome man of about forty, 
dressed in a naval uniform. I possess his sword, 
an ivory-handled weapon (a sort of fine cutlass in 
a leathern scabbard), which, with various papers, 
came to me by a very circuitous descent—M, 
Moulson being a second cousin, once removed, of 
my once removed first cousin’s grandmother. 
There is a distance in relationship, as well as 
most other things, that lends enchantment to the 
view; but having a much more prosy object ia 
the present, I would feel particularly obliged for 
any information your readers may kindly give me 
relating to this family. With the eye of a pru- 
dent man to any heirlegs property that might in 
after generations be left on either side, M. Moul- 
son wished to settle the descent of himself and 
children, and thus intimated his intention of 
bringing down the descents in the College of 
Heralds, and entering them all in the French 
College. Whether this was or was not done, I 
cannot say; but perhaps, should the conservative 

licy of the Germans save France by battering 
Paris about the ears of the gentlemen of the pavé, 
there may be some chance of my obtaining a sati> 
factory reply to my inquiry; otherwise I fear 
there will be little, even if the records of the 
French College survived the first revolution. An 
excellently oil-painted coat of arms, about a hun 
dred years old (descended from the Kensington 
branch), gives six quarterings:—1. and 6. Gu. 8 
chev. ar. (chequy?) between three mullets or. 
2. Or, a fess wavy, in chief three martlets sa. % 
Gu. two lions passant (in pale), a label of three 
pointsor. 4. Ar. agriflin segreant, party per fesse 
gu. and sa. Crest: A griffin of the last, passant, 
the dexter paw resting on a mullet or. Motte: 
“ Actio virtutis laus.” These are the same quat- 
terings as those emblazoned on a monument to 
one of the family in, I think, Wheelock church, 
near Sandbach. It seems that the first ancestor 
was a Lord Mayor of London about the days of 
Elizabeth; and that the late Thomas Moulson, 
the last on the English College register, and M. 
Moulson’s grandfather, were brothers. The lady 
to whom the letter was addressed was a daughter 
of Jonathan Moulson, of Kensington, gent., whose 
father came from Wheelock, having acquired 
marriage with the heiress a large estate in West 
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Derby, which became reduced by speculations to 
the still very valuable Kensington remnant; to 
which she and her sister eventually became co- 
heirs, by the death of her brother Peter and his 
sole child, s. p. The sister married Mr. Clutton 
of, 1 believe, Thelwall; and the lady, about 1760 
(according to the entries in an old Bible I have 
seen of that date), was married to Francis Ash- 
burner, of Kensington, in West Derby, gent. 


(whose oil-portrait makes him an intellectual but | 
plain-looking carpenter-like man, attired in the | 
wig and immense pocketed and bebuttoned coat | 


of the period), by whom she had — 

Jonathan Moulson Ashburner, of Kensington, gentleman, 
eldest surviving son and heir, born 1769, who was 
father of —1. Richard Ashburner; 2. George Ash- 
burner of Kensington and Netherton, gentleman; and 
3, Francis, all ob. s. p. 

Matthew Bell, of Cumberland, gentleman, a volunteer 
R. N. time of American War of Independence, married 
Dorthv Peuuington, of Muncaster, and had issue— 
Sarah ; George, soic on and heir, had a daughter, and 
ob. 8. p. m.; Elizabeth, uxor. Georg? or Samuel Littler, 
of Wallerscote, co. Chester, gentleman; Anné, tix°?: 
Richard Barnes, of London, gentleman, renup. William 
Horton, Esq., of Cheshire and Warwickshire. 


I am desirous of knowing—l. Who were the 
Rosengraves, Orbs, and Hargraves? 2. The earliest 
known ancestor of Moulson? 3. The families to 
whom the quarterings of Moulson belong? 4. 
Whether the entries in the English and French 
colleges were made and brought down to Commo- 
dore Moulson’s time? 5. What persons named 
Moulson reside in France? 
scendants (if any) of Mr. Clutton, husband of the 
second coheir ? 

With regard to Ashburner, I have further to 
observe that Francis was younger brother of 


Captain Robert Ashburner, heir of his father to | 
considerable estates at Dalton and Lindall in | 


Furness, one of whose sons was Robert, born 
1754, a very wealthy attorney in Blackburn, who 


married a daughter of a vicar of Milnthorpe and | 
Tockholes; and brother of William, born 1719, | 


and Thomas, born 1720, both of Dublin, mer- 
chants, who died bachelors, leaving great wealth, 
and whose papers, plate, aud a few other effects, 


came into the possession of Jonathan M. Ash- | 


burner. The father of Francis was also Francis 
Ashburner, of Paddock Hall in Dalton, gent., born 
1697, whose younger brother, Robert Ashburner 
of Preston, gent., left a sole daughter and heir, 
first married to Richard Pedder of Preston, gent., 
and secondly to Thomas Crosse of Cross Hall and 
Shawe Hill, co. Lancashire, Esq., A.D. 1750, and 
became maternal ancestor of Legh of Adlington, 
co. Chester, and Bright-Crosse of Shawe Hill). 
The second brother of Francis of Paddock was 
William Ashburner, whose wife Dorothy died 
1765, aged 57, according {to a mourning ring in 
possession of her descendant, Dr. John Ash- 


6. Where are the de- | 
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| burner, of Hyde Park Place, Cumberland Gate. 
| This William was ancestor of an Indian branch of 
| the family, his fourth son William, born 1737, 
being in the East India Company’s service as 
chief of the factory of Tillichery, Malabar, 1769, 
| who left a son Luke, of Stockbridge, U. 8S. 
America, and an eldest son William, born 1769, 
| by whose wife, a daughter of Colonel Cotgrave, 
| remarried to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Castle 
Newe, near Strathdon, ancestor by her of the 
present baronet, he had William Page Ashburner, 
who by his wife, Hester Maria Elliot, left Colonel 
| William Ashburner, Ist Lancers, Major Ash- 
burner, and others in India. 

The father of Francis of Paddock was Thomas 
Ashburner, of Paddocke Hall, gent., 1667, whose 
brother Francis was of Frith in Cartmel, and who 
descended of the Assheburnes, Aserbournes or Ash- 
burners of Ashburner in Westmoreland or Cum- 
berland, according to a pedigree roll I saw many 
years ago, but now missing. 

I have set forth these particulars the better to 
assist any correspondents who may be able to 
answer ic following queries — 

1. The property of William end Thomas Ash- 
burner of Dublin (both of whom died about iic 
commencement of this century), being thrown 
into the Irish Chancery, and since none of the 
| Ashburners ever attempted to recover it, what 
has become of it ? 

2. Did William and Thomas leave wills, or 
were letters of administration granted, when and 
to whom, and by what Court ? 

3. What extent of estate had Francis, the son 
of Thomas of Paddock ? 
| 4, Whether or not Robert of Preston was the 
| fourth or sixth in an entail of lands in Dalton, 

Furness, Cartmel, Ulverston, Ramside, and New- 
ton, and what his interest in the advowson of 
Urswick ? 

5. The precise relationship of the Rev. William 
Ashburner, vicar of Urswick 1788, resigned 1800? 

6. The date of baptism of William, brother of 
Francis Ashburner of Paddock Hall, and the 
maiden name of Dorothy his wife (died 1765): 
and any information as to the earlier descendants 
of this William ? 

7. In what northern parish is the township, or 
I think hamlet, of Ashburner, Aserburne, or Ash- 
| burne? The arms are:—Ar. a fesse between 
| three crescents gules, said to commemorate the 
| prowess of a knight of the family in the Holy 
| ame T. Hetspy. 
| 





ARISTOTLE Quorep. — Will any reader of 
“N., & Q.” give me a reference to the following 


assage, which is quoted from Aristotle 7 Sir 


Villiam Hamilton ?>—“ The philosopher should 
end with medicine, the physician commence with 
| philosophy.” J.D. 
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Sir Grecory Berners.—I want to know who 
Sir “ Gregory” (?) Berners was. I think he lived 
about the beginning of the last century. I should 
like to know whether he belonged to the family 
of “ Berners of Woolberstone Park”: if not, to 
what family he did belong. Also, whether he 
was a baronet or a knight; whether he had any 
children, and if so, who they married; also, who 
he married. F, W. D. 

Copspen’s First Pamputet.—Mr. M‘Gilchrist, 
in his biography of Richard Cobden (Lond. 1865), 
says: “ In connection with the movement for the 
extension of municipal institutions of a modern 
and liberal character to Manchester, he published 
a terse pamphlet, entitled Incorporate your 
Borough, in which the vices and jobbery of the 
existing system were vigorously exposed.” Can 
any correspondent give any further information as 
to this tract? All memory of it appears to have 
faded away in the cotton metropolis, and no copy 
is to be found in any of the numerous public 
libraries of that city. Any information as to 
where a copy may be seen would be acceptable. 

W. BE. A. A. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Tae Crown on Corns.—Can any one inform 
me why the crown on the head of the sovereign 
was omitted in the reign of Charles I1., and why 
it was only revived in the recent coinage of the 
Victoria florin ? H. O. 

Surbiton. 

Enxeisn AND Irisn Counties.—Why is it 
that, in referring to an English county, we are 
accustomed to speak of it as (e.g.) the “ county 
of York,” while we adopt a different practice in 
the case of an Irish county, since (omitting the 
preposition) we say “ County Cork” or “ County 

imerick,” as the case may be ? 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

Rozert Firz-Harnerys or Harvers, — Will 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” oblige me with 
the genealogy of Robert Fitz-Harneys or Harveis, 
Duce d’Orléans, A.D. 1066? He is mentioned by 
Stow (Annales, p. 104), by Leland (Collectanea, 
vol. i. p. 203), in Foxe’s Roll of Battle Abbey, 
and in Wace’s Roman de Rou, as “le filz Erneis, 
by Hawise or Hackwise, and nephew of Raoul de 
Tesson,” but I find no mention in French history 
of a Herneys, Heruis, or Erneis, Duke of Orleans. 
Orleans formed part of the Duchy of France from 
A.D. 987, but I have not met with any Count or 
Duke of Orleans after Eudes, a.p. 888, until the 
fourteenth century. In 1055 Prince Eudes { brother 
of Henry, king of France), was bishop of Auxerre. 
Was this Eudes the same as the Erneis of Wace 
and the Heruis or Herveis of Leland ? As Robert 
is called a “ younger son,” who were his brothers, 
and what were the names of his children, as he is 
said to have had “ several sons” ? Nawrop. 





Grover’s “Mxmorrs.”—Can any of your readers 
say where is now the MS, from which R. Du 
printed his selections in 1814 under the title of 
Memoirs of a Celebrated Literary and Political 
Character ? MaMertvs, 


“ GRastons,” mentioned amongst the German 
of the seventh century, &c., afterwards dukes and 
counts. Who were they? What corresponding 
word have we in English ? 0. C. 


HALBERTS AND Rappit PotEs.—How long is it 
since the sergeants of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards ceased to carry halberts ? | might perhaps 
have said sergeants of line regiments, but asa 
Londoner Iam more familiar with the Guards; 
and I have lately been surprised at hearing from 
individuals who are no longer children, that they 
have no recollection of having seen halberts car- 
ried by sergeants. 

May I add another query illustrat=3 of te 
change of manners? Ax vid friend who had been 
a serrennt in the old volunteers (of the commence- 
ment of the present century), used to say when 
asked if he had been an officer, “ No, I only carried 
a rabbit-pole.” In my early days the hawkers 
who sold rabbits carried them slung on long poles, 
Is not this practice altogether disused ? H. A.R. 


IToLosTERIc.—What is the exact meaning of 
this word? It has appeared, of late years, as the 
distinguishing name of a particular form of baro- 
meter, resembling an aneroid. C. W. M. 


“Jack or Lenr’s Testament.” — Can any 
contributor to, or reader of, “ N. & Q.” inform me 
where a ballad with this title is to be found? It 
was put forth in the reign of Edward VL, and in 
it Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, is lampooned 
under the name of “ Stephen Stockfish.” Gardiner 
wrote a long complaint of it to the Protector 
Somerset. * Epauunp Tew, M.A. 

Bisnop JEwEL on StoNEHENGE.—In the letter 
of Herman Folkerzheimer to Josiah Simler, dated 
August 13, 1562, at Salisbury (Zurich Letters, 
Parker Soc., second series), he ascribes to the 
great bishop this very curious opinion, “ that the 
Romans formerly exacted them (the stones) here 
as trophies, and that the very disposition of the 
stones bears some resemblance to a yoke.” Such 
crudities are worth preserving. 

E. H. KNow.es. 

Kenilworth. 

Tue Drpactic Porrry or Iraty.—In the ap- 
pendix to Memoirs connected with the Life and 
Writings of Collenuccio” (p. 318) there is printed, 
from a MS. in the Vatican, a poem entitled “ Re- 





[* We doubt whether this ballad is extant. It is 
noticed by Foxe, Acts and Monuments, edit. 1846, vi. 34, 
35, 39; and by Strype, Life of Cranmer, edit. 1812, 
p. 295.—Eb. ] 
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Faroe 
gola da piantare e conservare Melaranci,” which 


is said to be the first didactic poem written in 
Italian. Is this the fact? Ginguené (vol. ix. 
ch. 35) mentions the “ Magistero delle japi” of 
Rucellai as the earliest, but the “ Regola” must 
have preceded it by nearly half acentury, though 
still in MS. ; and Tiraboschi does not refer to any 
original poem of this description of earlier date. 
Does any exist? I have never appeaied to 
“N; & Q.” for information without obtaining it. 
ie & A 

Parts rx 1631 compARED witn Lonpon.— 

“What stranger, or home-bred countrey-man, would 
not ardently long to see our rich, powerfull, and imperiall 
Citie of London ; when hee reades or heares how spatious, 
how populous, how plenteous, and how faire buil led it is ? 
And who would not couet to see Paris, hearing that it is 
the capitall Citie of France; and as some will have it, of 
all Europe, farre greater, fairer built, and better scituate 
then London.”—John Weever, in his Ancient Funeral! 
Monuments, fol. 1631, p. 40. 

If this estimate was correct in 1631, to what 
date may we assign the period when London at 
length rivalled Paris in size, and became “ farre 
greater,” if not fairer built or better situate ? 

J. G. N. 
+ 

Porms.— Will any reader of “N. & Q.” inform 
me where I can find the remainder of the two 
following pieces of poetry ? The poem containing 
the lines first quoted appeared, previous to’ 18354, 
in one of the annuals :— 

“ Leon’s stately halls are deserted and bare, 

No noble kinsmen are wassailing there, 
No banquet board with the feast is spread,” &c. 

The following is the commencement of some 
verses entitled “The Banks of the Lea.” They 
appeared in a pocket selection of poetry, published 
previous to the year 1834:— 

“Twas at eve when I strayed on the banks of the Lea, 
And the sheen of the twilight yet gleamed in the 
west, 

And the breeze lightly ruffled the stream and the tree, 

And the grove softly hushed all its songsters to 
rest.” 
Uncas. 

“Tue Poor Man.”—I wish to know the author 
of the following poem :— 

“ Tell me not he is a poor man, 
That his dress is coarse and bare ; 

Tell me not his daily pittance 
Is a workman’s scanty fare,” &c. 


G. H, 


PorterFienD: NucEent: Pore.—1.” Where is 
a pedigree of the family of Porterfield to be found ? 
Alexander Porterfield of that ilk married Lady 
Catherine Boyd, granddaughter of the ninth Earl | 
of Glencairn. 


| 


2. Where are the authorities to be found for | 
the statement (Burke’s Peerage, voce “ West- | 
meath”) that Hugh de Nogent or Nugent, who | 


emigrated to Ireland in the twelfth (?) century, 
was lineally descended from the Counts of Perche? 
Who was Matilda de Domfront, married to Wm. 
de Bellesme, Count of Perche, founder of the 
Abbey of Lonley in Normandy, and where is the 
chartulary of that abbey specially noticed ? These 
questions I ask in reference to other questions 
broached by Sir F. Palgrave in commenting on 
Ordericus Vitalis. From the third to the eighth 
Baron (inclusive) of Delvin the patronymic of the 
family was Le Tuit. 

5. Are there any veritable male branches exist- 
ing of the family of the celebrated Cardinal Pole, 
or Dela Pole? Is not the Duke of Buckingham 
the sole representative in the female line of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk? Is the pre- 
sent family of Chandos-Pole akin to that of the 
ducal house of Buckingham ? S. 

Epwin Rutnven.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether the Edwin Ruthven 
of Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs ever actually 
existed, or whether he is only a creature of ro- 
mance ? B. 

SAUNDER oR SanpeERS oF CHARLWoop.— In 
Berry’s County Genealogies for Surrey (in the 
British Museum) I find mention of a Thomas 
Whitus Saunder (Sanders). This Thomas Whi- 
tus Saunder was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Saunder of Charlwood, Surrey (who was knighted 
4th Edward VI., and was Remembrancer of the 
Court of Exchequer under that king), by Alice, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Walsingham, Knt. 
T. W. 8. is described as having married 
Haynes, and having issue (inter alia) Thomas 
Saunder of Hookwood in Charlwood, co. Surrey. 
From an old pedigree of the Sanders family it 
appears that this last-mentioned Thomas Saunder 
married in 1603 Elizabeth, daughter of Launcelot 

tathhurst, and widow of John Browne of Horton, 
Esq. I should be glad if any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” could give me further information 
about the above-mentioned Thomas Whitus Saun- 
der, who was the “—— Haynes” whom he 
married, where he resided (I fancy in London), 
with the date of his death, &c. 

Grorce WALKER. 





Scnootsoy Worps.—London schoolboys—and, 
as I have just learnt, boys in other parts, e. g. 
Cheshire —commonly use the following expres- 
sions : — 

1. “ Bags,” or “Bags I,” which asserts a claim 
to some article or privilege. 

2. “ Fains,” or “ Fain it.”—A term demanding 
a “truce” during the progress of any game, which 
is always granted by the opposing party. 

What is the origin of them ? 

James BRITTEN. 

Syurr Graters.—On what ground has it 
been settled that those carved ivory graters, with 
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a box at the end, are snuff-graters? That rappee 
was an early name given to snuff, is hardly a 
sufficient reason for this conclusion, unless there 
is further evidence. The reason 1 ask the ques- 
tion is, that I have just received a tin grater of 
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exactly the same shape as the ivory ones, with a | 
little box at the end to ca a store of the article | 


to be ground. This was 


ought between forty | 


and fifty years ago, on the birth of a relation of | 


mine, and was bought to grind Turkey rhubarb 
with for the baby—that being the favourite medi- 
cine; and I am told by her mother that such 
graters were commonly sold for the purpose. 
Founded on this certain fact, would rot a 


rhubarb theory for the more ancient examples be | 


at least as probably correct as the “ snuff” one ? 


My own opinion is, that these graters were | 


r, Whether 


simply graters of anything, 


barb, or possibly tobacco. 


spice, rhu- 


J.C. J. 


Sovurmey anv Bett-tottinc.—I am reminded 
by the paragraph of W. HI. S. (p. 277) of the 
following lines, which I extracted many years ago 
from the Carlisle Journal. Southey was living at 
Keswick when the poem appeared, and he never 
denied the authorship. 
journal :— 

* Lines written by Robert Southey, P. L., and published 
by him in a Bristol Magazine when he was Sixteen 
Years of Age:— 

“In days of old, when Superstition's sway 
Bound blinded Europe in her iron spell, 

The wizard priest enjoined the parting knell 

To fright the hovering demon from his prey ; 

But if some peasant died, and none would pay, 
Still slept the priest, and silent hung the bell! 
Then if a yeoman died, his fellows paid 

One bell to save his rustic soul from hell ; 

But if a bishop the dread call obeyed, 

Through all the diocese was heard the toll, 

For much his ghostly brethren were afraid 

Lest Satan should receive the good man’s soul. 
But when Death's levelling hand laid low a king 
(Some kings in nether worlds right well are known), 
‘Through all his kingdoms every bell must rin,’, 
For Satan comes with legions for his own.—K. 8.” 


What is the name of the Bristol magazine 
wherein the above lines appeared? Have they 


been inserted in any edition of Southey’s poems. 


I am inclined to believe that they are genuine. | , 
| that class,” and he illustrates it, with his usual 


Information is requested. The poem is quite in 


character with the spirit that pervades the Com- | 


plaints of the Poor, Wat Tyler, &c. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Street Battaps By Ports anp Epvcatep 
Men.—Swift, it is well known, indulged in this 
sort of fun, and we have a specimen in “Our 
Johnny has come from the Wars.” Hogg wrote a 


ballad for the streets that was very popular. It 
began— 
“O shepherd, the weather is misty and changing, 
Can you show me over the hills to Traquair ? ” 
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Can acopy be obtained? It is not in Hogg’ 
Poetical Works. 5 

Moore is said to have written at least two street 
ballads—viz. “One Bottle more!” and “The 
Boys of Kilkenny.” Kirke White wrote a street 
ballad — 

* One cold winter morn when the snow fast was falling, 

A child of misfortune so loudly was calling ; 

Sweep oh! he cried, for the snow is very deep, 

I pray have compassion on a poor little sweep.” 

Can a complete copy be obtained ? 

The “Durham Wags” wrote several street 
ballads, as is stated in Richardson's Table-PBook, 
I know positively that ¢hrce if not more of the 
Haynau Ballads were the effusions of some of the 
present learned contributors to “ N. & Q.,” but I 
do not consider myself at liberty to give the 
names. N. 

“Toat” anp “ Wuicu.”—In what English gram- 
mar do we find the best rules for the proper use 
of these relative pronouns? It has been said that 
they may be indiscriminately employed to ‘prevent 


| ungraceful repetitions, and this is often necessary. 


He must have seen the | 


Take, as an instance, the following passage from a 
popular writer :— 

“ Upon the shoulder of the goatherd was a beast which 
he told me was a lontra, or otter, which he had lately 
caught in the neighbouring brook; it had a string round 
its neck, which was attached to his arm. At his left side 
was a bag from the top of which peered the heads of two 
or three singular-looking animals, and at his right was 
squatted the sullen cub of a wolf which he was endeayour- 
ing to tame.”—Borrow’s Bible in Spain, 


For at least two of these ungraceful repetitions 


| the word that might have been substituted; but 


| or woman. 


they seem both of them to be “chartered liber- 
tines.” The only stringent rule that I am aware 
of is that (although we may apply them to things 
animate and inanimate, singular and plural, as we 
please) the word which cannot be applied to man 
We may say “the horse which won 
the cup,” but not “the jockey which rode bim.” 
There must be something more, however, than 
such obvious distinctions as these; and Archbishop 
Whately, in the first page of his Synonyms, refers 
to acase in point: “‘which’ (he says) is used in 


| speaking of a class generally, and ‘that’ when we 





mean to designate any particular individual of 


clearness, in passages which I need not copy from 
a work so easily accessible. His observations 
seem to show that we require more intelligent 
rules than are usually given in our grammars. 
Are they to be found ? V. M. T. 


VEsTMENT QueERy.—lIn the rubric relating to 
the vestments worn by the priest at Holy Com- 
munion, in Edward VI.’s first Prayer-book, white 
albs plain were specially ordered. Why was this? 
Have embroidered albs any particular symbol ? 

W. Mansa. 
7, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
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Worverton: WoLtvERHAMPTON.—In Brookes’s 
Gazetteer, by Findlay (1865), I read: — 

«Wotvertox, a new village for the works of the 
London and North Western Railway Company.” 

« WoLVERHAMPTON, a town of considerable antiquity.” 

As Wolverton is between Rugby and London, 
and modern, and Wolver(Aamp)ton is in Stafford- 
shire, and ancient, have the localities common 
characteristics ? J. BEALE. 

Mr. WynpuAmM AND THE Reporters.—Black- 
wood s Magazine for Oct. 1870, has an interesting 
article, “Strangers in the House,” but there is 
no allusion in it to what is said to have been the 
fact, viz. that to punish Mr. Wyndham for his 
coarse and unprovoked attack on them, the re- 
porters for a considerable time ceased to give any 
speech of his, however important the subject. On 





the contrary, while giving fully what was said by | 


the other members who spoke on these occasions, 
they confined themselves, as to him, to merely 


“Mr. Wyndham spoke.” This, it was said, galled | 


him so much that at last it made him ery peccavi, 

and they forgave him. Is there any confirmation 

of this to be found in the newspapers of the time 

or other authorities ? G. 
Edinburgh. 


Queries With Answers. 


Gun.—Can any of your readers tell me the 
derivation of the word gun, and at what time the 
word first came to be used in our language ? 

A. B. 

[ Wedgwood, in his Dictionary of English Etymology, 
informs us that “ much difficulty is thrown on the deriva- 
tion of the word gun by the double uncertainty as to the 
period at which gunpowder was first used in European 
warfare, and the original meaning of the word itself. No 
doubt gun is frequently Latinised by the names of the 
old instruments of the catapult kind. . . . . It is certain 
that Chaucer uses the word in the modern sense in The 


House of Fame — 


“ Swift as a pellet out of a gunne, 
When fire is in the powder runne.”—Book: iii. 
And the specific meaning of the term is distinctly pointed 
out by Arderne, a surgeon of the time of Edward IIL., 
cited by Way, who, in describing different kinds of fewe 
tolant, after a receipt for the composition of gunpowder 
(with the exception of the corning) proceeds: ‘Cest 
poudre vault a gettere pelottes de fer, ou de plom, ou 
Wareyne, oue un instrument qe lem appelle gonne’ 
( Promptorium Parvulorum, notes). I have little doubt, 
then, that the term gun was originally applied to a fire 
tube, or to the missile which it discharged, as in ‘ The 
Avowing of King Arthur’: — 
‘ There came fliand a gunne, 
And lemet as the leayn.’ ” 
The entire article is quoted in Dr, Latham’s edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary, 8, v.] 





Footscar Parer.—What is the origin of the 
term “ foolscap”’ as applied to paper; and when 
was it first used? I have some old ruled account 
books, of the time 1688, made of laid paper: the 
sheet, when doubled as our foolscap, twelve inches 
long by eight wide; on one side of a leaf there is 
the watermark of a fool’s cap and bells, and on the 
other the word ByREAY. Was the term derived 
from paper of such a size and kind, bearing that 
watermark ? Octavius Morean, 

[A singular statement as to the origin of this cogno- 
men appeared in “N. & Q.,” 2°48. i. 251. It is there 
stated that, when Charles I. found his revenues short, he 
granted certain privileges, amounting to monopolies, and 
among these was the manufacture of paper, the exclusive 
right of which was sold to certain parties. At this time 
all English paper bore in watermarks the royal arms. 
The Parliament under Cromwell ordered that the royal 
arms be removed from the paper, and the fvol’s cap and 
bell to be substituted. This statement requires authen- 
tication. The foolscap paper was originally marked with 
a fool’s head, wearing the cap and bells, such as the pri- 
vileged jesters of the old nobility and gentry appear to 
have worn from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This curious mark distinguished the paper until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the English 
paper-makers adopted the figure of Britannia, and the 
Continental makers other devices. See the Archeologia, 
xii. 117, and Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 533.] 

Cuartes II.—In his flight from Worcester 
field to the south coast, Charles II. lay concealed 
for some days at the house of Col. Wyndham at 
Trent, Somerset. Can any of your readers inform 
me whether Wincanton, in the same county, was 
one of the places which the king visited on his 
route? Ihave it impressed on my mind that it 
was so, but I cannot remember on what authority. 

= W. M. H. C. 

[In The Boscobel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, edit. 
1857, is a chart of Charles II.’s journey from Worcester, 
but Wincanton is unnoticed. It appears that Charles, 
on leaving Trent on October 3, “began his journey 


| with Colonel Philips, and personating a tenant's son of 


his, towards Hele, attended by Henry Peters, and riding 
before Mrs. Cunningsby. The travellers pussed by Win- 
canton, and near the midst of that day’s journey arrived 
at Mere, a little market-town of Wiltshire, and dined at 
the George Inn.”—Blount’s Boscobel, Part 11. ] 
Larpner’s “Cycropxpra.”—1l. Who was the 
continuator of Sir James Mackintosh’s “ History 
of England,” in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia? 2. 
Who was the author of “ Europe during the 
Middle Ages”? 3. “Eminent Foreign States- 
men”? 4, “The History of Switzerland”? 5. 
“The History of Spain and Portugal”? 6. ‘Arts 
of the Greeks and Romans”? 7. “ Manufactures 
in Metal”? ULLaed. 
[1. Wallace and Bell. 2, Dunham. 3. James. 4. A. 
Vieusseux? 5. Dunham. 6, Fosbroke. 7. Holland.) 
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Replies. 
DR. JOHNSON. 
(4™ 8, vi. 342.) 


Mr. Cuartes Wrtiie should have stated by | 


and to whom this caricatured description of Dr. 
Johnson was written. As the quotation stands it 
would seem as if it were in one of the letters from 
the first Earl of Malmsbury. The writer, how- 
ever, is his mother, the wife of James Harris of 
Salisbury, the well-known author of Hermes and 
other works. 
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dinners immortalized by that incomparable re-~ 
porter. It seemsto have been one of the Doctor's 
great days. Boswell had some difficulty in getting 
him off to Twickenham in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
carriage ; and I entertain no doubt that the Doctor, 
not expecting to meet so sharp a critic of dress as 
Mrs. Harris, made it a condition that he should, 
to use a common expression, go as he was, and 
not in his best bib and tucker. But, whatever 


| the condition of his outward man might be, Bos- 
| well tells us that everything seemed to please him 


She appears to have been a con- | 


stant letter-writer and a very ardent politician, | 


and Dr. Johnson's opinions might not in all re- 
spects be to her taste. She would probably have 
heard that he had formed no high estimate of her 
husband's Hermes, in the dedication to which he 
had said that six grammatical errors had been 
committed in the compass of fourteen lines, and 
that he thought its author a literary coxcomb, 
who did not even understand his own system. 
These influences may have concurred in the pro- 
duction of the depreciating picture she has drawn 
of the great moralist. But so far from serving, to 
use Mr. Wrtts’s words, “as an antidote to the 
many fulsome panegyrics that have been re- 
corded,” it only, bating its extreme and coarse 
exaggeration, tells us what all the world were 
familiar with before. The Doctor's slovenly dreas, 


his voracity at dinner, the loudness of his voice, | 


and his want of amenity in conversation, have 
been chronicled for nearly a century; they are 
part and parcel of the man, and without them 
most assuredly the figure would not be Samuel 
Johnson. 
exhibited to us as a smooth, refined, well-dressed, 
and courteous gentleman, like many of those whom 
Mrs. Harris was accustomed to meet at table, and 
no doubt infinitely preferred to him, but who 
have gone and left no trace behind? We think 
not. Smoothness may become the poplar, but 
the sturdy oak is all the better for its roughnesses 
and protuberances. Had Mrs. Harris given us 
any specimen of his conversation, however brief, 
we should have been truly indebted to her for 
an addition to our Johnsonian materials. As it 
is, we owe her nothing. It is curious that the 
noble editor of the Malmsbury Correspondence 

sses this letter over without any illustrative 
note, and does not even inform us where the 
meeting took place. For this information we 
have to turn to Boswell. The dinner at which 
Mrs. Harris along with her husband met Dr. John- 
son and his travelling companion occurred on 
April 11, 1775, at Richard Owen Cambridge’s 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames. Bos- 
well has recorded the occurrence with his customary 
felicity, and it is one of those occasions which 
stand out amongst the many pleasant Johnsonian 


Should we like him better if he were | 





as they drove along. It was then that, after dis. 
cussing and rejecting, one by one, the claims of 
many of his friends to be considered as good- 
humoured men, “shaking his head and stretching 
himself at ease in the coach, and smiling with 
much complacency, he turned to his companion 
and said, ‘I look upon myself as a good-humoured 
fellow.’ ” 

But it is unnecessary further to pursue the 
conversation of that day, which every true reader 
of Boswell has already stereotyped in his mind, 
Can we then be too grateful to that “ low-bred 
kind of being,” as Mrs. Harris superciliously 
styles the admirable biographer, for all he has 
done for us, or too thankful to him that we are 
not dependent for our means of forming an esti- 
mate of Johnson in his social hour on the finical 
and fastidious fine ladies that fluttered around 
him, and particularly on such superficial and un- 
appreciating observers as Lord Malmsbury’s gos- 
siping great-grandmother ? Jas, CRossLEY. 


THE PATRONYMIC “-ING” IN NORTH-ENGLISH 


PLACE-NAMES. 
(4* S. v. 559; vi. 61, 120, 303.) 

Mr. Caarnock may be right in supposing the 
syllable -ing, found in many British place-names, 
to possess no special significance ; but when he 
derives the first syllable of the names Colborne 
and Culborne from “ o/, ul = water, with ¢ pre- 
fixed,” I must be permitted to take —s 
Colborne and Culborne are merely accic ental 
English forms of the Danish personal name Kol- 


bidrn, and are not to be washed in Celtic waters. 
J. Cr. R. 





I am sorry not to be able to accept Mr. CHaR- 
NOcK’s tpse dixit as in itself sufficient to convince 
me of error in assuming that “ -ing suffixed to 8 
name unquestionably or demonstrably personal is 
in ninety-nine cases per cent. patronymic "s and I 
am the less disposed, in deference to his authority, 
to think myself in error, particularly to the grave 
extent now stated by him—* five per cent. would 
be nearer the mark ;” inasmuch as in opening this 
discussion he more moderately remarked tha 
“~ing is not always a patronymic”; that it 
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« sometimes the Saxon tng, a meadow”; “ more 
frequently, has no meaning whatever”; albeit 
now he somewhat sweepingly states that “ the 
remaining ninety-five per cent. are, without doubt, 
chiefly derived from geographical names.” I do 
not pause to put my finger more detinitely upon 
the several and, to say the least, singular incon- 
sistencies of the two statements here indicated, 
and still less to enter into a discussion with Mr. 
CHARNOCK as to the importance of the patronymic 
“ing” —and Mr. TAYLor speaks of itas “ the 
most important element entering into Anglo- 
Saxon names ""—in English place-names, ‘That 
is a subject which has been sutliciently and, | 
think, conclusively, dealt with by a host of abler 
pens than mine. 
name under discussion (Newington) turns ox iv 
be, as I expected, oud rurnishing a case of what I 
weant when I wrote “corruption” (p. 121)— 
corruption, that is, more or less modern or recent; 
the “ genuine ” name appearing to be from Mr. 
CuHaARNock’s quotation, (and assuming that quo- 
tation to convey a direct historical statement, 
which it does not) Neweton.* What I ask for 
proof of is that in the original or genuine forms 
of the name Neweton, Newenton or Newington 
were interchangeable with it. Of strange; almost 
unaccountable, fantastic changes or “ corruptions” 
of place-names in medizeyal or still more recent 
times I can furnish Mr. Cuarnock with any 
number, and with by no means a few “ errors,” 
simply due to the scribe. One such error—the 
only instance among sixty-eight entries of the 
name in the Northern Counties Domesday—oc- 
curs in this very name Newton. It is once written 
“ Neuuenton.” May I add that my ideas of 
“proof” are not consistent with the use of such 
expressions as “I think,” “ it seems probable,” 
“without doubt,” “doubtless,” “ yerhaps ori- 
ginally,” and so forth, in that which is put for- 
ward as evidence or the grounds of argument. If 
Ma. Cuaryock will kindly prove me to be in 
the wrong as to my assumptions or conclusions, or 
put me in the way of finding out my errors for 
myself, I shall be deeply indebted to him; for I 
have not spent nearly two years in steady labour 


* I may give passing notice to the fact, familiar to all 
reade rs of ancient documents, that the stroke over the vowel 
denoting the omission of n is often omitted by the old 
scribes or copyists; and not the least infrequently in 
names involving the element -ing both n and g (or e¢, 
which constantly does duty for g) are omitted. Thus 
the most cursory inspection of my note-book gives me at 
once (and all but one or two from Yorkshire Domesday 
only), Crachitorp, Lullitune, Siniton, Sendriton, Suavi- 
tone or Suavetone, Waletone, as well as Himeligeton, 
Helpericham, Patrictune, Pennigetune, Seuenicton, Wen 
trigeham, &c. &c. In the Abbot's Book (Whitby) now in 
My possession, and containing medieval copies of over 
400 documents, these errors of omission are sufficiently 
frequent. Is it absolutely certain that this Neweton is 


not another case of the kind ? 


[ pass on to observe that the | 


on the subject of North-English place-names 
without being brought face to face with hosts of 
difficulties. But 1 think a greater than I have 
ever met with yet would be to find that -ing (I 
might almost say any other definite syilable) in 
genuine ancient place-uames had or “has no 
meaning whatever.” J. C, ATKLNSON, 
Danby-in-Cleveland. 


Agreeing with the above title, ZZadinton and 
Clercheton becoming JIaddington and Clerkington 
seem to afford evidence for one view or the other 
(See 4" S. vi. 157 


expressed in this discussion 
J. BEALE, 


et ant2, re “ Lascelles Family.”’) 


YY suBERFORCE’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH 
POTATO. 
(4" §, vi. 345.) 

The incident which gives rise to Mr. BoucntEr’s 
inquiry on this subject will, 1 think, be found 
narrated in Grant’s Ltandom Recollections of 
the Lords and Commons, published about 1836, 
I have not the book at hand, but I remember 
reading it when the work was published. The 
speech was really not made by Mr. Wilberforce, 
and had birth only in the imagination of a Mr, 
O'Dwyer, a reporter on the stall of the Morning 
Chronicle, who was an inveterate practical joker, 
and of whom several amusing anecdotes are re- 
lated by Mr. Grant. It may interest some of 
your younger readers briefly to repeat the story 
of Wilberforce’s alleged speech on the Irish potato. 
At the time referred to, parliamentary reporting 
was in a comparatively primitive state, and very 
different to what itis now. It was not at all an 
unusual arrangement for the “ House” reporters 
to meet at a tavern, depute two of their number 
to attend the House while the rest enjoyed them- 
selves, the two returning to their fellows on the 
rising of the House, and furnishing them with 
the brief epitome of the proceedings with which 
the public were then satisfied. On a certain 
night it fell to the lot of O’Dwyer and another 
Irishman to do the work. After being in the 
House some time, O’Dwyer'’s companion, being 
sleepy, quietly arranged himself for a nap, pre- 
viously giving strict injunctions to O'Dwyer that 
he should be awoke in case of anything particular 
taking place. After indulging in a good long 
snooze, he awoke; and on inquiring what had 
been going on, O'Dwyer detailed to him a speech 
which he (O'Dwyer) pretended had been made 
by Mr. Wilberforce on Ireland, with especial re- 
ference to the virtues of the Irish potato. The 
sleepy brother was wroth with O'Dwyer for not 
having awoke him; when the latter, always equal 
to the occasion, pretended to give from his note- 
book the speech in question. When they left 
the House, O’Dwyer excused himself from going 
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to the tavern, and left his companion to give to 
the others the po te ccnn g The con- 
uence was that next day every morning paper 
i handen, except the p een Chroniclee Wad 
this extraordinary speech. The paper just men- 
tioned being the exceptional one, no one outside 
the House doubted that the speech had really 
been made; until, if I remember rightly, Mr. 
Wilberforce proclaimed the fact next night that 
not only had he not made the speech attributed 
to him, but that he had not addressed the House 
at all on the previous evening. The consternation 
and amusement which the incident created may 
we!! be imagined. J. P. Hopeson. 
Park Square, Leds. 





Mr. JonatHan Bovcurer (p. 345) recaus 
memory to an amusing anecdote, but he has only 
rtially heard it, and that not in the best way. 
Te will be glad to have the statement of it cor- 
rected and completed. The real anecdote is this, 
At the time in question debates in Parliament 
were given only in a sketchy sort of manner. The 
reporter for the Morning Herald on duty at the 
time dosed off during a very prosy speech, sad, 
on awakening, asked his next neighbour, the re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle, whether any- 
thing worth noticing had occurred. The spirit of 
mischievousness arose in the mind of the latter, 
and he answered, “ Why surely you have not 
missed that speech of Wilberforce's ?” The newly 
awakened said that he had, and expressed, of course, 
an earnest wish to know what it was. The wicked 
wag, finding that his joke had taken effect, pre- 
tended that he had not time to give a note of it 
to the querist, whose curiosity he thus doubly 
stimulated. After Ts resistance he gave 
way, and represented Wilberforce as having de- 
nied the accusation, then frequently made (and of 
which Cobbett became the loudest asserter), that 
the potato was injurious to the country which 


cultivated it as a favourite and general article of | 


food, and maintained, on the contrary, that the 
Irish peasantry, by their size and strength, exem- 
plified its excellence, expressing his own regret 
that he had not been fod upon potatoes, for that 
if he had, he should probably have been a larger, a 
stronger, and a healthier man. The poorquerist was 
thoroughly duped, and wrote out this hasty sketch 
of the speech, which duly appeared in the next 
morning's paper. It did not “ appear in several 
of the morning papers.” In the afternoon Wilber- 
force rose, and, amidst shouts of langhter, denied 
that he had ever made any such speech, con- 
tenting himself with the contradiction, and not 
asking for the exercise of the powers of the House. 
On the day following, the editor of the Morning 
Herald, intending to do all that was good and 
— to Mr. Wilberforce, published a full 

enial of the report, but, most awkwardly for some 





one else,added that the reporter had gone to sleep 
during the speech of Mr. , and had so been 
imposed upon by an unscrupulous colleague. Of 
course Mr. was highly offended, but, of course 
also, he had no hope of redress for the slur on his 
oratory. The wicked wag was a very clever man, 
and afterwards held an official appointment in one 
of our colonies, 








“IMP.” 
(4” 8. vi. 323.) 
| The epitaph W. E. B. asks for is on an altar- 
| tomb in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. I 
| think the following, taken by me last year, may 
be relied on as correct :— 





« Tiecre resteth the body of the noble Impe Robert of 
Dvdley Bar’ of Denbigh sonné of Robert Erle of Leyces- 
ter, nephew and heire vnto Ambrose Erle of Waiwit> 
bretherne, both son’es of the mightie prince Iohn late 
Dvke of Northvmberland, that was covsin and heire to 
| St John Grey Viscont Lysle, covsin and heire to St Thomas 
Talbot Viscont Lysle, nephew and heire vnto the Lady 
Margaret Covyntess of Shrewsbvry, the eldest davghter 
and coheire of the noble Erle of Warwike S* Richard 
Beavchamp heere enterrid ; a childe of greate parentage, 

bvt of farre greater hope and towardnes, taken from 
this transitory vnto the everlastinge life, in his tender 
age, at Wansted in Essex, on Sondaye the 19 of Ivly, in 
| the yere of ovr Lorde God 1584. Beinge the xxvi™ 
yere of the happy reigne of the most vertvovs, and godly 
Princis Qveen Elizabethe: And in this place layed vp 
emonge his noble avncestors, in assyred hope of the gene- 
rall resvrrection.” 


If I remember rightly, the honourable use of the 
word imp has been discussed within the last few 
years in the “ Table-Talk ” of The Guardian news- 
paper, but I am unable to give any reference. 

W. D. Sweerine. 





Peterborough. 





Your correspondent will find in “N. & Q.” 1* 
S. 443, 623, examples of the use of imp in epi- 
taphs, &c. On a tomb in St. Mary's, Aylesbury, 
1534, is an inscription to a “worthie dame,” which 
states that she “bare three impes.” It evidently is 
derived from A.-S. impan, to graft or plant. Mr. 
Steevens says “an imp is a shoot in its primitive 
sense, but means a son in Shakespeare.” The 
last words of Lord Cromwell were—“and after 
him that his sonne Prince Edward, that goodlie 
impe, may long reign over you.” (Holinshed, 
p. 951.) ‘But the word has been used for a child 
more recently, for in Moral and Sacred Poetry, by 
Rey. T. Willcocks and T. Horton (Devonport, 
Byers, 1834), there is a piece by Baillie addressed 
to a child containing this line— 

“ Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek ?” 

Bacon in his Pathway unto Prayer (Early Writ- 
ings, Parker Society, 187), says— 

“Let us pray for the preservation of the king’s most 
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excellent majesty, and for the prosperous success of his 
entirely beloved son Edward our prince, that most angelic 
The Earl of Shrewsbury in 1585 writes of | 
“my wife and her imps.” Bishop Hall, in his 
Contemplations, says— 
“Worthy Jonathan, which sprang from Saul, as some 


sweet imp grows out of a crabstick.” 
Joun Piacor, Juy. 





The word imp is used in the sense to which 

W. E. B. refers in the following extract from the 
Translation of the Paraphrase of Erasmus on the 
New Testament, London, 1548. In the preface to 
St. Luke, speaking of the approaching death of 
Henry VIIL., the translator says— 
« ..,. shall call hym to receiue a crowne of immorta- 
litie, and he for desire thereof shall willingly surrendre 
and geue vp the emperiall croune of worldely dignitie 
to the moste regal Jmpe his soonne our noble Prince Ed- 
warde.” 


De Moravia. 
Hastings. 


Count Gonpomar's “ Transactions ” (4% S, 
vi. 368.)—There can, I imagine, be no doubt that 
the author of the pamphlet mentioned by Mr. 
Coszns was Thomas Scot. Writing just after 
its publication, on Feb. 3, 1620-21, Chamberlain | 
says (State Papers, Dom. cxix. 64), “The author 
of Vox Populi is discovered to be one Scot, a 
minister.” On the 16th, Locke, writing to Carle- 
ton (State Papers, Dom. cxix. 99), says that Scot 
had fled, it was thought to Holland, on account 
of his book. When the pamphlet was republished | 
in 1659 Sir R. Cotton’s name may have occurred 
to any one who knew of his connection with Gon- | 
domar as a likely one to sell the book. The 
pamphlet itself is an imaginary report of a scene | 
in the Spanish council of state upon Gondomar’s | 
return to Madrid in 1618. It is a valuable illus- | 
tration of the sort of thing which Englishmen | 
supposed that Spanish statesmen were likely to 
say, but is of no Firther use, as it is simply a pro- 
duction of Scot's own imagination. 

SamMvuEL R. GARDINER. 

Vuse: Fersx (4S, vi. 195.)—There is another 
meaning belonging to the latter word, which 
G. M. E. Camppext can see by turning to an ex- | 
— uttered by Ricardo, in Beaumont and | 

etcher's play, The Coxcomb, Act I. Sc. 6. 

W. J. Berynarp Suita. 


Temple. 


. THornTon as A Locat Name (4" §S. v. 467, 
521, 588; vi. 119, 309.)—It may interest the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” who have written 
on this subject to describe a magnificent slab 
which is in existence at the west end of the south 
aisle of Middleham Church in Wensleydale. It 
18 placed in an upright position, and most likely 


once was one of the fine slabs in the chapter- 
house at Jervaulx Abbey, about four miles from 
Middleham—an abbey, it may be observed, second 
to none in the kingdom in its collection of sepul- 
chral slabs. In old English characters round its 
edge is inscribed — 

ORATE . PRO. A’l’A . DOMPNI ROBERTI . THORNE- 
TON . ABBAT’. HUI’-, DOMI . JOREVAULIS. VICE- 
SIMI . Sc’DI. 

Between each word in the inscription arc *4orn 
leaves, and the diapering of the centre is formed 


| of them also, which, with a pastoral staff spring- 


ing from a tun, are a rebus on the name. 
The presence of this slab in Middleham Church 


| has scarcely been satisfactorily accounted for, 


though it is surmised that from some connection of 
Robert Thornton with that town it was removed 
from Jervaulx at the dissolution in 1536. He 
was the last but one of the abbots of that monas- 


| tery, his successor being Adam Sedbergh, who 


surrendered it, and was executed for the active 
share he took in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Thorn- 
ton most probably was born at Thornton Steward 
on the opposite side of the river Eure to that 
on which Jervaulx is situated. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Warts: Famiiy Name (4S, vy. 318, 410; vi. 
312.)—Wachter ( Gloss.) gives as one of the mean- 
ings of walt, “ potens.” It comes from validus. 

R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

In the barony of Cambusnethan in Scotland are 
the lands of Watston, rendering it improbable 
that the name Watts is from the German Walther. 

E. C. D, 

I suspect the name Watts or Watt is the 
northern name /vate, with the aspirate dropped. 
There is the Scotch name of Roy, ben the Norse 
Hréi. P. BZ 


Joun BRADFORD THE Martyr (4 S. vi. 214, 
308.)—I never could make out Bradford's direct 
connection with Derbyshire, but still he has always 
been considered a Derbyshire man and worthy 
Fox has a long account of him in his Book of 
Martyrs. In a rare old manuscript by “ Phillyp 
Kynder,” date 1663 (a copy of which I possess), 
the author speaks of him as ‘‘ Bradford y* crowned 


| martyr y‘ cuft y*triple crown and rent y* Roman 


pale asunder.” The meaning of the passage, how- 


| ever, is rather obscure. I possess a rare portrait 


of him. Joun Josrern Briees. 


King’s Newton, Swarkeston, Derby. 


Srr Watter Rarzien (4" §, vi. 278, 354.) — 
It will be most agreeable to be able to accept the 
latter part of the account given at the first re- 
ference. The former part contains the account 
which has been received as true, If Sir Walter 
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Raleigh really was the husband of Elizabeth | 
Throgmorton, there is an end of all scandal. Can 
any proof be given of the “ secret marriage, time 
and place unknown, and probably came off in the 
year 1592”? I take these words to imply that 
no proof exists. That being so, upon what is the 
presumption based? No one doubts a subseauent | 
marriage. The following distinct and painful 
allegation is in Prince’s Worthies of Devon, in the 
Life of Sir YY aiter (p. 670, ed. 1810: — 

“ Sir Walter having now [no year mentioned } deserted 
his naval employ and become again a courtier, was not 
long after seized with the idle court disease of love: the | 
unfortunate occasion of the worst action of his whole life, | 
his devirginating one of the maids of honour—Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, whom he after- 
wards married; for which he fell under a cloud, was 
banish’d the court and his mistress’s favour [that is to 
say, Queen Elizabeth's], and for some months committed 
to prison.” 


Every one would be cordially glad if the state- 
ment which I have copied could be contradicted 
upon satisfactory evidence or presumption. 

D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Ancrent Cavrcn INVENTORY AND AccoUNTS 
(4" S. vi. 132, 310.)— Tenacles are, of course, 
tunicles, W. surely means ferinaculum as the 
morse of the cope: for the word ¢enacula is un- 
known in medieval ornaments. Vystyme is a 
contraction of vesper time; pésch, of parish. The 
mitre was possibly for a boy bishop, and seyn- 
tuary a reliquary. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


“Saprens Est Finivs qui novir Patrem” 
(4" 8. vi. 324.)—Dr. Ramaee, quoting Homer 
(Odys. 1. 215-216), asks, “ Is this idea to be 
found in any subsequent Greek or Latin writer ?” 
I call to mind the converse in the last words of 
the following observation of Aristotle (£th. Nic., 
ix. 7, 7):— 

Aid ravra 5é xal af unrépes didorexvdrepar* emiTove- 
vTépa yap fh yévynots, wal wadAdov Iourw Sri adray. 

JOH) OSK YNS-ABRAHALL, 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALI 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 

The idea has been traced to Suidas, the lexi- 
cographer. / ide Schotti Proverbia, p. 549: — 

“Tis untpds as olf xadcira. A matre tamquam 
heedus nomen habet. Erasm. vertit, Matris ut capra 
dicitur; et explicat, in spurios dictum videri, quorum 
pater incertus est, ideoque a matre nomen sortiuntur, 
Vel si quis per lusum neget se patrem agnoscere, matrem 

2 »” 


BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
Srr Isaac Newton anv Justus Lrrstvs (4" S. 
vi. 8321.)—I have always thought that probably 
Sir Isaac Newton, consciously or unconsciously, 
borrowed the similitude from John Milton, it be- 
ing highly probable that John Milton, consciously 
or unconsciously, borrowed it from Justus Lipsius. 


[4 S. VI. Nov, 12, 79, 
Newton “ uttered ” the “ memorable sentiment 
short time before his death :” he died on March 
20, 1723. In Paradise Regained, bi. tv. 322-330 
& poem published in 1671, Milton had written 
thus: — 

& who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek ?), 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, , 
Deep-versed in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting tovs 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge,— 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.” 





The previous words of Christ should be read 
before those I quote from the poem. I have often 
wondered at never finding Newton’s “ memoratle 
sentiment” quoted or alluded to, with mention of 
the fact that Milton had used the same similitude 
at least fifty-five years before. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


“Sxunner” (4S, vi. 249, 330.) —This word 
is certainly used in Scotland as a noun, and, ace 
cording to my experience, oftener as a noun than 
as a verb; to tak a skunner at one, is to take an 
irrepressible dislike to one. I could give a good 
anecdote of its use as a noun, but must — 
your space, W. T. M. 


James VI.’s Naturat Son (4" 8. vi. 287, 332.) 
The Prior of Coldinghame was not a son but the 
uncle of James VI. He was one of four illegitimate 
sons of James V.—all handsomely provided for out 
of church lands. In the Letters of Drotection and 
Maintenance by the Prior and Convent of St. 
Andrews to the Prior and Convent of Pittenweem, 
dated August 5, 1550— 

“James, the Commendator of St. Andrews [the future 
Regent Murray }, exhorts the noble and venerable Lords, 
James, Commendator of Mellross and Kelso, Robert, Com- 
mendator of Halerudhouss [ afterwards Earl of Orkney], 
and John, Commendator; of Coldingham, his brothers 
german,” 

to join him in his undertaking (Records of the 
Isle of May, p. cii. edited by Dr. John Stuart for 
the Scottish Antiquaries, 1868). 

The Commendator of Coldinghame married Jean 
Hepburn, sister and heiress of the notorious Both- 
well, and seems to have died before 1566, in which 
year his son Francis Stewart exchanged the priory 
of Coldinghame for the abbacy of Kelso (Craw- 


fords Lives). He was created Earl of Bothwell in 


1587 by James VL, and forfeited by the same king 
before 1592 for various misdemeanours. His male 
line became extinct in the person of his grandson, 
the “ Bothwell” of Old Mortality; but in the 
female line it is understood that he is represented 
by the Stirlings of Glorat, Nova Scotia baronets. 

I was not aware that the Prior of Coldinghame 
had a younger son Hercules ; and it is very unlikely 
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that a man who died before 1566 could have a | 


But 


dson engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion. 
the following will perhaps interest O. C. :— 
# Jany 9%, 1593-4. Apud Edinburgh. 

« Hercules Scott, bruthir germane to Francis, sumtyme 
Erll Bothwill [and others named }, are severally ordained 
to be denounced rebels, for not appearing to answer con- 
cerning certain treasonable practices and conspiracies, 
devised and enterprised against His Majesty's person and 
estate.”—Pitcairn’s Crim. Trials, ii. 305. 





How the brother german of Francis Stewart, Earl 
of Bothwell, comes to be Hercules Scott may be 
perhaps « xplained by some reader. It may be an 
error in the original record, for it does not appear 
as an erratum, or he may have changed his sur- 
forfeiture. 

ANGLO-Scotvs. 


name after his brother 


Frexcnu Convivrat Sone (4% §. vi. 104, 303.) 
Dr. Drxon is heartily thanked for his kind words 
for the communicated song, but much more so for 
those so friendly to the sender. Ile regrets that 
the song cannot be transferred to our tongue, 
and so do I. But if this cannot be done very 
exactly, I think the song may be at least attempted 
in English; and with this persuasion I send a 
translation, or imitation, to suit the tune, just 
made :— 

« The public-house is my abode, 

When I’m there I'm in my cent 
Never till twelve | take the road, 
At the peep of day I re-enter, 

At the wice), 
At the peep of day I re-enter. 


peep of d y | 
“Gregory has a rare wide throat, 
Drinks and swallows all, clean or cirt 
He has but one button on his coat, 
Bat upon his nose he has thirty, 
But upon his nose,” &c. 
“ Be the places dear to our latest breath, 
Where we drink with no misgivin 
Life without drinking is but death, 
Dying while we drink is living, 
Dying while we drink, &c. 
( His wife, who comes in.) 
“O you eternal pothouse sot! 
Sack of wine, vile drunkard in it ; 
My broomstick soon shall be your lot, 
If you don't come home this minute, 
If you don’t come home,” &c. 

In the French, in the third line of the last 
verse, chabalet was printed for cher balai, but it 
was no fault of the printer. 

As Dr. Drxon appears to relish these old 

} , F 

rench songs, and may have a collection of them, 
he could perhaps supply the remainder of one, of 
which I can only remember the following com- 
Mmencement :— 

“7 


ne & boire moi, 

est la ma folie, 

} : $ 

J’en conviens de bonne foi, 

(Catera desunt.) 


F. C. H. 


‘air 
C's 


Chacun a sa manie.’ 


| cat e proscenio 


| 
| 
| 


Cuaneres rn Names: Cunnreen, HEENAHAN, 
Fany (3 8. passim; 4% 8. vi. 310.)—In some 
parts of Connaught the old Irish patronymic Cun- 
| neen has been changed into the English name 
| Rabbit, even where the population all speak the 
Irish language; and in the same province the old 
Irish patronymic Heenahan has been changed by 


| the same Irish-speaking population into, it 1s also 


thought, the more genteel English word Bird. 
means Rabbit. Heenahan or Haineen 
Fahy, too, has been changed into 


Cunneen 
means Bird. 
the more aristocratic-sounding O Fay. 

Mavrice Lenraan, M.R.ILA. 

Limerick. 

“ Munpvs Untversvs acit Histrionem ” (4% 
S. vi. 93, 143, 258, 329.)—The following passage 
from Erasmi Morie Encomium (edit. Becker, 
1780, p. 98) may be added as another p irallel :— 


“Porro mortalium vita omnis quid aliud est, quam 
fabula quepiam, in qua alii aliis obtecti personis proce- 
» aguntqne suas quisque partes, donee choragus edu- 
?” &e. 


] ‘ 
dunt 


C. W. Bryenam. 


Marmavape (4 §, vi. 234, 307.) —I have often 
entered a protest with my grocer against his call- 
ing orange and other conserves by the name of 
marmalade, of which they are only imitations, 
and ought to be called orange marmalade, &c. ; 
just as the hundred and one imitations of wine 
are called ginger wine, elder wine, &c. I am glad 
to find from the communication of HERMENTRUDE 
that the real, true, old marmalade can be traced 
back so far as the time of Henry VIII. Marma- 
lade was originally made of quinces; and in my 
childhood, which reaches farther back than the 
n0 other was known but that 
made of quinces. It is only of late years that 
an imitation has come into use, made with 
oranges—and too often adulterated with boiled or 
roasted apples—which I can never bear to hear 
called by the sole name of marmalade. 


present century, 


F. C. H. 


Marmalade really means “quince jam,” from 
Sp. marmela, a quince. W. L. B. 


Earty Lonpon Tueatres: “THe DEVIL Is AN 
Ass” (4 S, vi. 216, 306.)—The version I heard 
differs from that of Mr. Groree Ranxry. The 
performance of this play is too learned a sug- 
gestion. 

At the time in question’impious persons were 
in the habit of going to the play on a Sunday, 
and this we know to have been an old practice. 
Such was the height of profanity, that they were 
not afraid on a Sunday to introduce a dance of 
nine devils [my devils were nine]. These nine 
actors were masked. All went on well for some 


time, until the dance was thrown into a confusion, 
and it was found there was a tenth dancer like 
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the others. The spectators and manager were 
indignant; and the latter, to settle the trouble, 
called on the artists to unmask. Nine did so, but 
the tenth showed himself as the real devil, and 
went off ina flash of flame, carrying off the roof. 
I did not understand that the playhouse was 
burnt, but that the people took the kindly warn- 
ing given them, and abandoned the playhouse and 
Sunday performances. 

The legend applies to Golden Lane, but, like 
the legends of Olympus, to other Playhouse Yards 
also. Iiype CLarKR. 


Matrtesr Cross: Baner or tne 601tn Riries 
(4" S. v. 295, 476, 548; vi. 36, 164, 256, 332.) — 
OLD GREEN JACKET is quite right, inasmuch as 
the connection with Hompesch is rather dis- 
creditable. 
historic patron, having by its own gallantry raised 


itself from being the ‘‘ American” regiment to be | 


styled as at present “The King’s Royal,” &c. 
Apropos, it seems a great blot on the glowing 


annals of distinguished corps, that it is precisely | 


the individuals that inscribe them who are most 


ignored in the connection, and who, on the return | 


of regiments from service, are at once, as regards 
the officers, replaced by the aristocracy of wealth 
which buys the fame of the other. Hence that 
absorption of the individual in the body corporate 
which is called esprit de corps—a good feeling, no 
doubt, but an inversion of the original relations 
between the two. 


S. seems to be favourable to neither claimants, | 


and evidently means covertly “ similia similibus 
curantur.” CHANTICLEER. 
Brewiss (4 §, vi. 230, 290, 355.)—I am 
unable to give your correspondent “ a reference to 
any — printed account of this dish”; but in 
the north of Fifeshire, towards the end of the last 
century, a dish of oatmeal cakes fried in butter 
was the dainty provided for friends and visitors 
on the occasion of the birth of a child, and it was 
known by the name of “ butter-saps.” To say 
that you had been at “the butter-saps” was 
equivalent to saying that you had been present at 
the rejoicing on the occasion of the birth of a 
child. This name (butter-saps) does not occur in 
Jamieson’s Scot, Dict.; but under Brughtins and 
Brughten-cake there is an account of an exactly 
similar dish. He refers the origin of the term to 
Teutonic brwewet, equivalent to pottage. L. 


In this district brewis is made by boiling a 
blackpudding and some suet together. Broken 
oatcakes are then steeped in the broth. There is 
& popular couplet on the dish : — 

“ Owdum * breawis, weet un’ warm, 
A great blackpuddin’ us thick us my arm.” 


W. R. Drennan. 
Atheneum, Manchester. 





* i, e. Oldham. 





The 60th does not require such an | 





Tae Worp “ Pony” (3 S, ix. 59; 4 §. yj, 
309.)—Probably the same as puny, puisne, from 
puiné, puinée, i. e. puis-né -née. 

R. S. Cuarnock, 

Gray’s Inn. 

An earlier edition of Bailey’s Dictionary hag 
escaped Dr. Drxon’s research. It is in my posses- 
sion, described thus in the title-page : “ The Second 
Edition, with numerous Additious and Improve- 
ments.” It is printed in London, “ m,pcc,xxxyr,” 
It gives—* Pony, a little Scotch horse.” 
Cartes Turriorp. 

Cambridge. 

I quote the following from the “ Dictionnaire 
Royal, Anglois-Frangois et Francois-Anglois, . . 
par Mr. Boyer, 1727”: — 

“+ Pony, subst. (a little Scotch horse), un Bidet, un 
| petit Cheval d’Kcosse.” 

The +, we are told, indicates “a mean or vulgar 
| word or expression.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1778: “ Poney, 
by which we mean a small horse, is derived from 
the French puisné.” 

When Robert the Bruce slew Sir Henry de 
Bohun, the king was riding on a pony. What word 
do the earlier Scottish writers use here? Pony, 
if I am not mistaken, I have, however, no means 
at hand of settling the question. K. P. D. E. 


“Stitt WarTERS RuN Deer” (4" S. iv. and y. 
passim; vi. 185, 257.) —I cannot agree with Mr. 
Tew as to this proverb deriving its origin from 
the quoted sentence, “ Altissima queeque flumina 
minimo sono labuntur.”” I have not the context; 
but I take the meaning to be, that the highest= 
the most renowned=the most celebrated rivers 
make the least sound. Such a remark is true 
with respect to several of the great Continental 
rivers with which Quintus Curtius would be ac- 
quainted, as the Danube, the Po, the Brenta, &c. 
The idea of Quintus Curtius seems to be, that in- 
dividuals who, from rank or talent, fill exalted 
stations, often resemble altissima flumina, and pass 
through life in a quiet unobtrusive manner. Our 
proverb has a different meaning, and can be best 
explained by another proverb, “He’s not such a 
fool as he looks.” Both these last-named pro- 
verbs are applied to persons whose quiet demean- 
ours and sheepish looks often mask cunning or 
something worse. Modesty and diffidence seem to 
be hinted at in the line of Quintus Curtius. The 
German proverb is often quoted “Stille Wasser 
griinden tief,” i.e. are grounded deep, or have a deep 
foundation. I will make one remark in conclusion: 
Though “N. & Q.” is a medium of intercommu- 
nication for learned men, it must not be taken for 
granted that all its readers are classical scholars. 
I would therefore suggest to Mr. Tew that when- 
| ever he deems it necessary to translate a Greek 





| 


| or Latin sentence he should be as literal as pos- 
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| 
sible, The paraphrase or amplitication can follow | 
the verbatim et literatim. Mr. Tew cannot have | 
forgotten how a respected clerical | correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” was blamed for giving a too para- 
brastic rendering of a sentence in Martin Luther's 
writings. STEPHEN JACKSON. 
[* The deepest rivers always flow with the least sound ” 
is a literal translation of the passage in question.— Ep. } 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Skipton-in-Craven the canal is vulgarly called | 


“the navvy.” The horse-path, or towing-path, is 
always “ the 
Street is “ the navvy brig; ” and a garden on one 
of the slopes of the canal was always called “ the 
navvy garden.” An old maiden lady (long since 
departed), a Miss S , and who had a great 
reputation as a Malaprop, thought navry was very 
vulgar, and so she always spoke of the canal as 
the navy. Poor Miss S——, she had in her little 
garden a hedge of Ligustrum vulgare, and the 
olite way that she used to speak of it will never 
fe forgotten. The English name had an improved 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 





pronunciation. 


“Tay Wisn was Fatuer,” etc. (4S. iv. 435; 
y. 106, 609; vi. 101, 312.)—I am obliged to Mr. 


navvy bank;” a bridge in Mill-hill | 


CaanpLer for some passages to illustrate this | 


commonplace. 
purpose that the references should be accurate, and 
| am sorry to find that there is a mistake in two 
of them. Arrian, Anab. vii. 1, 3, he will find, if 
he refer to my note (“N. & Q.” 4" 5S. vi. 101, 
not v. 101), ought to be 1,7. As to the quota- 


It is necessary, however, for my | 


tion from Quintilian (vi. 2, 5), I cannot discover | 


it. Can he assistme? My edition is by Rollin, 


Par. 1809. These quotations are for a literary | 


purpose, and I have to thank many of your learned | 


correspondents for their valuable suggestions. 
CravururD Tait RamaGe. 


Tue Laxp or Cakes (4 S, vi. 301.) —The 
meaning is, the land of oat cakes. P. P. 


Tae Irish Rerormation (4** S, vi. 343.)—Let 
me inform Mr. Luoyp that the article in the 
British Critic (January, 1828) was by the late 
George Miller, D.D., Vicar-general of Armagh. 
A list of Dr. Miller's writings, supplied by me, 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” (4% S. iii. 187, 188); and 
the article in question was not omitted. It has 
not been reprinted. Your correspondent may be 
glad to be referred likewise to the memvir pre- 


fixed to the fourth volume of the third edition of | 


Dr. Miller’s History, Philosophically Illustrated, 


from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French | 


Revolution. Lond. 1848-49, ABNHBA. 


Tae Luck or Epennatt: Pare Dvxe or 
Waarton (4 S. vi. 278, 332.)—Where can a 
poem with reference to the “Luck of Edenhall,” 
said to be written by this nobleman, be found, 
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which I remember to have read many years ago? * 
He was, as is well known, one of the most talented 
and unfortunately one of the most dissipated men 
of his time. He died at a convent in Spain, at 
the early age of thirty-two years, in 1731, and by 
his death one of the most ancient families in the 
North of England became extinct. Pope has 
given an unenviable immortality to his character 


Naver (4** S. v. 654; vi. 182, 264, 312.) —In | ™ the following lines :— 


“ Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 

Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise ; 

Born with whate'er could win it from the wise, 

Women or fools must like him or he dies.” 

Moral Essays, i. line 180 et seq. 

The poem sought for is unquestionably alluded 
to in the Latin sapphics of Autony Alsop in a 
scarce book in my possession. They are addressed 
by Alsop to his friend Sir John Dolben of Fine- 
don, in the county of Northampton, and from 
them I quote two or three stanzas :— 

“Canticum quod Dux ¢ animante Bacchi 

Numine inflatus cecinit, relegi ; 
Canticum pulchre sobolem parentis 
Non inhonestam. 
“Chivie campos, procerumque in armis 
Grande par, quis non Britonum recenset ? 
Que Withringtonum reticebit etas 
Crure minorem ? 
“En novi heroes! nova lis! nec alter 
Deficit vates : Comitem ¢ Ducemque 
Cumbrici cantant pueri, additosque 
Haustibus haustus. 
“ Quis struem illius spoliumque noctis 
Narret ? hic fusos calices, vitrique 
Fragmina: hine vulgi procerumque mixtim 
Corpora, fundo,” &c. 
Alsop, the author, died in 1726 at Brightwell, in 
Berkshire, of which parish he was rector, and his 
Latin odes were edited and published by Sir 
Francis Bernard in 1752. (See Alumni West- 
monasterienses, edit. 1852, p. 215.) 
Ton Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

B. W. G. will find a version of the interesting 
ballad in Mr. Walter White’s Northumberland and 
the Border, pp. 25-28. In this version it is a little 
foot-page Ls carries off the cup, and with re- 
markable consequences. X. P. D. 


“ Bumper Squire Jones ” (4" §S. vi. 300, 307.) 
Perhaps it may be worth noting, as an indication 
of the once popular nature of this song, that 
Smollett in his Peregrine Pickle mentions it. This 
occurs in the humorous description of the “ Ban- 
quet after the manner of the Ancients,” when 


* The poem is printed in Burke’s Patrician, iv. 358 ; 


| Ritson’s Select Collection of English Songs, and the Gent. 


; 


Mag. \xi. (ii.) 721.—Eb. } 

+ “Dux,” the Dake of Wharton. 

t “Comitem,” the Earl of Harrold, eldest son of the 
Duke of Kent—a dukedom at that time held by the De 
Grey family. 
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Mr. Pallet the painter favours the company with 
the song of “ Bumper Squire Jones.” Peregrine 
Pickle was originally published in 1751. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


“Gop mape May,” Etc. (4" 8. vi. 345.)—The 
lines which F. S. heard at Lower Gornal (not 
Gomal), near Dudley, are, I suspect, to be heard 
in most parts of England, though in varied forms, 
as is usual in these old sayings. The lines as 
proclaimed by the caravan jester are incorrect, 
and in fact nonsense; for it is nothing less to 
talk of money making bees, and honey making 
the devil. The form which the lines take in the 
East of England is this :— 

“God made man, and man made money; 

God made bees, and bees made honey ; 
God made Satan, and Satan made sin; 
God made a hole, and put Satan in.” 
But in Dorsetshire and the Western Counties the 
last two lines are very different; e. g.— 
“God made man, &c. 
God made bees, &c. 
God made a little man to plough and to sow; 
God made a little boy to keep away the crow ; 
God made a woman to brew and to bake ; 
God made a little maid to eat a plum cake.” 


F. C. H. 


Grorecre Crourksnank (4 §S, yi. 343.) —Of the | 


nineteen volumes of which that admirable set of 
books “ Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library ” consists, 
seventeen were illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
The two in which he was not concerned are The 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, which 
have illustrations on india-paper by Strutt and 
others. 

It is worthy of remark that in this series the 
numbering of volumes 1 and 2 is repeated—that 
is, after Robinson Crusoe appeared as volumes 1 
and 2 of the “ Novelists’ Library,” the two suc- 
ceeding works (Humphrey Clinker and Roderick 
Random) were also issued as volumes 1 and 2 of 
the set. 

There can be no doubt that Defoe’s story was 
the first published, as an advertisement in the 
duplicated No. 1 volume refers to it as already 
out. Humphrey Clinker (the second No. 1 volume) 
was illustrated by George Cruikshank, as were all 
the subsequent issues. As a matter of fact, there- 
fore, George Cruikshank never discontinued his 
connection with the work, but two volumes were 
published before he commenced it. It would ap- 
pear that the publishers made a change in their 
original plan, for the advertisement prefixed to 
Rubinson Crusoe states that the “ Novelists’ Li- 
brary,” edited by Thomas Roscoe, will be illus- 
trated “ from designs, original and selected,” by 
“Jacob George Strutt,” who, as I have already 
said, was concerned in the first two volumes. 
The advertisement to Humphrey Clinker is iden- 








Et 
tically the same us that to Hobinson Crusoe, ox 
that the name of George Cruikshank appears ig 
place of J. G. Stratt; and a paragraph is added 
stating that he, G. Cruikshank, “ is engaged to 
illustrate the whole series of the ‘ Novelists’ 
Library,’” which, with the exception mentioned, 
he did. 

Owing probably to the duplicate numbering, it 
is not uncommon to see seventeen volumes an- 
nounced as a “complete set,” but no collection 
can be properly so called without the now rather 
scarce volumes of Robinson Crusoe. The volumes 
appeared monthly, the first issue being in May 
1831. Cuartes Wri, 

Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Victor Hugo (3" S. ix. 510.)—The following 
lines, written by Victor Hugo in August 1832, 
forcibly depict the state of his feelings in reflect- 
ing on the aspect of the political world in France 
at that time, and are doubly interesting now 
when viewed in connection with his recent re- 
appearance in public life at Paris. The translator 
has aimed at giving the spirit, if not the very 
letter, of the original verses :— 

“© God, if France be still thy guardian care, 
Oh! spare these combats, never ceasing, spare! 
The thrones that now are reared, anon now broke; 
The rights we render, and anon revoke ; 

The muddy stream of laws, ideas, needs, 
Flooding our social life as it proceeds ; 
Opposing tribunes, even when seeming one— 
Soft, yielding plaster, put in place of stone; 
Wave chasing wave in endless ebb and flow ; 
War darker still and deeper in its woe; 
One party out, another hardly in, 
And straight new views their evil feuds begin ; 
The great man’s pressure on the poor for gold, 
Rumours uncertain, conflicts, cries untold; 
Dark systems hatched in secret and in fear, 
Telling of hate and strife to every ear, 
That even to midnight’s sleep no peace is given, 
While murd’rous cannon through our streets are 
driven,” 
J. Macray, 
Oxford, 


P.S. I ought to have commenced this “note- 
let ” by replying to your correspondent F. G. W., 
but had not observed his query till this moment, 
such is the embarras de richesse in “N. & Q” 
There is a copy in the library of the Taylor Insti- 
tution here of a French work descriptive of Victor 
Hugo’s house (Hauteville House) in Guernsey. 
The following is the title of the work, which is 4 
thin volume in 8vo of sixty-eight pages, beauti- 
fully printed, with twelve engravings in eau-forte— 
“Chez Victor Hugo, par un Passant, avec 12 Eaus- 
fortes, par M. Maxime Lalanne, Paris, 1864.” 


‘One of the engravings represents the poet in his 


garden, and the others are views of his house, 
various parts of its interior, and of St. Peter- 
Port. From the plates, Hauteville House appears 
to be meubié quite in the style of the moyen age. 
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Lysrensis (4% S. vi. 344.) —May not this have | Some years ago an onslaught was made on an 


been intended to mean a native of Lisi, a town in 
France near Meaux? It was common when this 
author wrote to Latinise proper names. The sur- 
pame was perhaps Jumeau, and the author a 
native of Lisi, and so he might call himself 
Geminus Lysiensis. Of course this is all conjec- 
ture, but it is often by such conjectures that we 
arrive finally at truth. F. C. H. 


Whilst reading a few days ago some of the 
works of Livy, I came across the word “ Lysis” 
(bk. xxxviit. ch. xv.), which I think must be 
identical with the word that has so perplexed 
your correspondent. It is a river in hither Asia. 

T. Tutsetton Dyer. 

Mepat or Grorer III. (4 S, vi. 344.)—E. V. 
is informed that the above so called is only a 
counter of no value. GILBERT. 

Toe MistteTor: Broomrarr (4™ §, vi. 272.) 
It is hardly likely that, were there any specific 
difference between the mistletoe of the oak and 
that of the acacia and Pinus sylvestris, it would 
have hitherto escaped the attention of botanists. 
So much extra-botanical interest attaches to the 
growth of the mistletoe on the oak that it may be 
worth while noting in “N. & Q.” the following 
instances of its occurrence which have been re- 
corded by Dr. Bull in the Journal of Botany :— 

“1, The oak at 
branches, 

2. The oak at Tedstone Delamere 

8. Oak at Badams Court, Sedbury Park, near Chep- 
stow. 

4. Oak at Burningfold Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 

5. Oak in Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke. 

6. Oak not far from Plymouth, by the side of the South 
Devon Railway. 

7. The Frampton Seven Oak. 

8. Oak at Haven, in Deerfold Forest, Herefordshire.” 
James Britten, F.LS. 


Eastnor, near Malvern; several 


Herbarium, Kew. 


Stock Worps anp Purases: “Tae Birrer 
Exp” (4% S. vi. 340.) —I greatly sympathise 
with Jayper in almost all he says; but he is 
engaged in a vain attempt. Usage will be too 
strong for him or for any one, and all the phrases 
he notices are getting more and more into vogue. 

“ The bitter end,” to my mind a very silly and 
unmeaning phrase, is of American origin, and I 
think dates from the civil war. ; 

“ Supreme ” is an ignorant Gallicism. 

sut I do not see why “ bide his time” is in 
any way affected or peculiar. See Johnson. 

n conclusion, in Walpole’s Letters is a list of 
new fangled words in his time, most of which, in- 
cluding the verb “ to notice,” have long since be- 
come established. 

“ Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi.” 


LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge, 


epidemic of Latin phrases; and as, in natural 
history, the suppression of one race leads to the 
increase of anotier, so the decay of the dead lan- 
guages in popular literature led to a swarm of 
French and German words lighting on the broad- 
sheets of our periodicals. Then came the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon style, the monosyllabic purity 
of which was corrected by the Johnsonian, a 
variation of which latter, again (originally popu- 
larised, I believe, by the Wizard of the North— 
not Sir Walter—who used to advertise his “ pres- 
tigious palingenesia”), appeared in the use, on 
every ordinary occasion, of such words as “ yatici- 
nation,’ “reticence,” “ proclivity,” &c. Then 
came the reaction of idiomatic English, and the 
use of “dodge,” “shirk,” “chum,” &c. But 
public opinion again veered round to the “ sadly 
profound style,” where everything is “ large,” 
“bland,” “ truthful,” “loving”; where “ great 
honest “big sorrows,” “ loving hearts,” 
&c. are abounding. 

Shakspeare—or, I should rather say, “ the bard 
of Avon ”"—somewhere tells us of those who, ata 
‘feast of learning,” had stolen the scraps. In 
our patchwork language such scraps are often 
very convenient. Periods must have their cha- 
racteristics; and therefore, while, so to speak, 
“we are in Rome”—or ought I not to say the 


” 
eyes, 


| “ Leonine city” ?—let us do as the Leonines. §S. 


“ Gur” (4% S. vi. 343.)—The meaning of gup 
is “chatting,” or “common report.” In India 
it is the custom for Europeans at stations to meet 
at the “ chota haziree,” Anglic? “ early breakfast ” 
table, and there learn any items of news. “ Let 
us go and hear the gup at the 19th mess,” for 
instance, would mean “ Let us goand hear at the 
19th mess what is going on.” So the “gup at 
Bombay” would mean the common report at 
Bombay. James Knox. 

Southsea. 


Dam, Wire, or Mortner (4" S. vi. 356.)—Re- 
terring to Mr. Appis's paper, I think that the de- 
rivation of this word clearly bespeaks its meaning. 
Aduap @ Saudtw = one tamed, or like the Latin con- 
jux=under the yoke. Liddell and Scott give AAM-, 
Sduap, Sduaris, Suds, Ke.; Sanskrit, damydmi; Lat. 
domo; Goth. gatamjan (to tame); Old H. G. 
zamon (ziihmen). To which possibly may be 
traced the Latin dama and our English dame. As 
opposed to Sduap, a married, we have aSuhs, &dun- 
ros, a single woman. Thus by Sophocles (Elect. 
1239) Diana is styled aduhray aity “Apreuyv. Look- 
ing to the etymology, I cannot help thinking that 
the true meaning is wife, not mother. Yet our 
translators always take it as the latter. Thus 
in Exod. xxii. 30, and Ley. xxii. 27, érra tyuépas 
Zora: ard thy unrépa, they give forthe rendering dam; 
so also in Deut. xxii. 6. Old Thomas Fuller,’too, 
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takes it in this sense. In his character of “ The written by an Irishman and a Roman Catholic in 
ke the book a fit dant to the highl bef 
true Gentleman ” (The Holy State), he says,— ah » whieh han bdo medio, the highly popalar 
“When a pippin is planted on a pippin-stock, the | . . ee 
fruit growing thence is called a ‘renate’ (rennet), a | Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic, 
most delicious apple, as both by sire and dam well- Translated by J.G. Lockhart. New Edition. With 
descended.” : Portrait and Illustrations. (Murray.) 
: "R90 "Ar . Nearly half a century has elapsed since the accompli 
2. y ry ps om plished 
ae _— ~_— bk. *h - an = Sin | son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott first gave 
the wife of Satan, but muc ter this fashion : — | to the world his spirited translations from the Early 
“ Lucretia nomine, sed re Spanish Ballads, and the popularity which they at once 
Thais. Alexandri filia, sponsa, nurus.” achieved is not diminished one jot. It would be difficult 
aie Sin to do anything to increase the favour in which the book 
Epuunp 1 EW, M.A. stands with the public; but if it were possible, Mr. Mur. 
“ Wine anp Ivinenor” (4" S. vi. 277, 331.) | ™Y has certainly hit upon the right method in issuing 
ee ae “e Httle wg, the +. | anew and cheap edition like the present, profusely illus. 
My version differed a little from Mr, Prckrorp’s. trated, and with a striking portrait of Lockhart. 
was :— 








The Poems of Thomas Carew, Sewer in Ordinary to 
Charles I. and a Gentleman of his Privy Chamber, 
Now first collected and edited, with Notes and Memoir, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. The text formed from a Colla. 

P tion of all the old printed Copies and many Early M88, 

The story further ran that the blow was given at | (Roxburghe Library.) 


. A ~ 
tennis by Hampden to Henry Prince of Wales, | 1 Mr. Hazlitt had been anxious to think of a volome 
son to James I, LyYDIARD, calculated to give popularity to the Roxburghe Library, 
he would have experienced considerable difficulty in 
hitting upon one more likely to effect his object than that 
which he has so happily chosen. The Poems of Thomas 
Carew will be read and admired ‘as long as a taste for 
English poetry remains among us; and though these 
poems have gone through some seven editions, with more 
or less attempts at careful superintendence on the part of 
= . ; — editors and publishers, Mr. Hazlitt is fully justified in 
eign of Queen Victoria. By J. Roderick O’F lanagan, saying that Po new edition, with such iageoneainats as 
M.R 1.A., Author of “ Recollections of the Irish Bar”; | could be introduced, is a want and desideratum in our 
“The Bar Life of O'Connell,” &e. In two Volumes. | early literature.” Mr. Hazlitt has obviously taken great 
(Longmans.) pains to make the book before us supply that want. He 
This work, which is appropriately dedicated to Lord | has collated the seven editions and seventeen MSS. for 
O'Hagan, the present Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, | new readings and new poems. He has given us the 
was commenced some quarter of a century since, when | bibliography of the works, and collected from various 
the author, encouraged by the success which had at- | sources the somewhat scanty materials for the poet's 
tended Lord Campbell’s Lives of the English Chancellors, | biography, and so has produced the most complete edi- 
determined to compile a similar work in reference to the | tion of Carew which has yet appeared, and as such he 
Lord Chancellors and! Keepers of the Great Seal in Ire- | deserves our thanks. But the book bears signs of haste 
land. When, however, he had made considerable pro- | or oversight, which we regret. One instance is so 
gress in his book, he was startled by the report that a | marked that we cannot understand how it escaped Mr. 
rival work was in preparation by a rival with whom he | Hazlitt’s attention. He was disappointed when searching 
could not hope to compete successfully—Lord Campbell, | at St. James’s, Piccadilly, for the register of Carew’s 
to whom, therefore, he at once offered the free use of his | death (which is presumed to have taken place in 1638), 
collections. Lord Campbell declined to avail himself of | to find that the register commenced only in 1685. But 
them ; and it now appears, never wrote a line of the pro- | it was only at that time that the parish of St. James's 
jected biographies. Mr. O’Flanagan, finding the field was formed out of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. We wonder 
open to him, has applied himself with great industry to | that this did not show him that he was altogether on a 
the completion of his task, in which he has been en- | wrong scent, and that the King Street where Carew lived 
couraged by the liberality of many of the representatives | and probably died, was not King Street, St. James's 
of the distinguished men who have held the Great Seal in | (which was not built till long after Carew’s death), but 
the sister country. The first volume, containing the lives | King Street, Westminster —the street leading to the 
of the Chancellors from the earliest he could trace, down | Houses of Parliament—as Davenant’s lines clearly show: 
to Sir Constantine rg ao earlier —2 of “There will be seen in King Street (where thou ly’st) 
Lord Campbell's work, is from obvious reasons the least More triumphes then in days of Parliament ” ; — 
interesting; and as, from the absence of legal reports, the h a an gut nom Cavs tel 
lives of the early Chancellors are necessarily meagre, the street in which a greater poet even than hank Mr. 
Mr. O'Flanagan has very wisely endeavoured to give | lived and died—Edmund_ Spenser. Still we than . 
interest to these memoirs by narrating some of the | Hazlitt for a very interesting volume. 
stirring historic events in which they took part. The Tue family of the late Rev. H. V. Elliott have given 
second volume, which commences with the life of Lord | to the town of Brighton his valuable theological library 
Chancellor Brodrick, Viscount Midleton, and ends with | of between three and four thousand volumes, In addi- 
that of Lord Plunket, will be read with great interest. | tion to Mr. Elliott's library there are hundreds of other 
Surely the cup of Ireland’s satisfaction ought now to | volumes stored away in the Pavilion, and the Brighton 
full. “The Church question is settled, the Land question | Gazette is assured that there are many libraries ready 
is settled ; and now she has the Lives of her Chancellors | for presentation, if the townspeople will only accept, 
i 


“Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, | 
All for striking of a blow, 
These Hampden did forego, 

And glad he could escape so.” 


HMliscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of Ireland, from the earliest Times to the 
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rly store, and give the public the benefit of them, 
, the adoption of the Public Libraries Act. We trust 
Brighton will not Jay itself open to the reproach which 
Staffordshire has brought upon itself, by its rejection of 
Mr. Salt’s magnificent bequest. 

PALESTINE ExpLoraTion Funp.— The Times of Mon- 
day contains a long and interesting Report, from Mr. E, 
H. Palmer, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who has recently returned from an investigation of the 
«Desert of the Wanderings” and the country of Moab, 
in which he was materially assisted by a grant from the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Mr. Palmer thinks that a 
general survey of Palestine is much needed, and that 
even a reconnaissance undertaken by experienced en- 
gineer officers would be invaluable in its results. At 
present, he says, the inhabited portion of the Holy Land, 
containing so many important and well-authenticated 
sites of Scripture history, is less known than the desert 
itself. Mr. Palmer has obtained copies of some inscrip- 
tions found at Hamat, the ancient Hamath, and urges 
the propriety of sending out some one to secure accurate 
copies of the numerous similar inscriptions to be found 
scattered through the country. 


A very limited impression of the scarce Scotch play, 
called Marciano; or, the Discovery, referred to by our 
able correspondent J. M. (4% S. vi. Sep. 17, 1870), is about 
to be reprinted, with an Introductory notice by Mr. W. H. 
Logan of Berwick-on-T weed. 


Ox Wednesday, Nov. 2, Mr. John Henry Parker, Hon. 
M.A. and F.S.A., &c., gave an Inaugural Lecture on the 
History, the Present State, and the Future Prospects of 
the Ashmolean Museum, as now proposed to be used for 
the assistance of the students of History and Archeology. 
It was addressed to the Members of the Oxford Architec- 
tural and Historical Society. He said that he hoped to 
give new life to the museum and to the socicty, by com- 
bining them together. The contents of the museum, 
with the addition of the large collection of 2000 historical 
photographs now being arranged in it, would afford an 
ample supply of subjects for study, and illustrations of 
them. The different members of the society could study 
them, each taking up and following out his own branch, 
and when he had mastered it, giving a lecture or a paper 
upon it, for the benefit of the other members who had 
not had the same opportunity of studying it. The col- 
lection of objects of interest now in the museum, although 
not a large one, is well selected, and affords a great deal 
of information. The photographs supply what was want- 
ing, and illustrate the History of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, for the first thousand years of the Chris- 
tian era, in a manner that could be done nowhere but in 
Rome. The idea is mainly taken from the valuable 
work of D’Agincourt, The History of Art, from Existing 
Remains ; but the value of that excellent work is much 
depreciated by the bad engravings of the last century : 
this series of photographs will take their place, and illus- 
trate the subjects in a far better manner. 


SrrAspurc.—It is fortunate, so far, for the history of 
Strasburg, that the first volume of an edition of its 
ancient chronicles, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, was published early in the present year before 
the destruction of the libraries of that unfortunate city. 
It is to be hoped that the learned editor, Dr. Hegel, has 
completed his laborious task, to which he devoted part of 
the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, before the burning of the 
library, and the total loss of other sources of research and 
information deprived him of the means of continuing his 
valuable work, which forms part of a series of the 
Benrealates of German Cities,” now in course of pub- 
ication. 





AnNUAL INTERNATIONAL Exnisitions.— Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, notify 
that an Act intituled “The Protection of Inventions 
Act, 1870,” 33 & 34 Vic. cap. 27, has been passed for the 
protection, amongst other things, of the Exhibitors at 
the Annual International Exhibitions, and contains pro- 
visions similar in character to those which were effectual 
for the protection of inventors at the Exhibition of 1862 
in pursuance of “ The Protection of Inventions and De- 
signs Amendment Act, 1862.” 


Mr. Bexsamin Benstry.—We have to chronicle this 
week the death of a member of a family intimately con- 
nected for the last century with the London press. Mr. 
Benjamin Bensley, who died in the Charterhouse on 
Nov. 2, 1870, was the son of Thomas Bensley (obit. Sept. 
11, 1835), who, as his contemporary, Mr. Nichols, ob- 
serves in his Literary Anecdotes, “ demonstrated to 
foreigners that the English press can rival, and even 
excel, the finest works that have graced the continental 
annals of typography.” Mr. Thomas Bensley, sen., in 
1783, became the next door neighbour in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, to Dr. Johnson, whom of course he often 
saw, and whose funeral he witnessed. In 1814 Mr, 
Thomas Bensley appropriated both Dr. Johnson's resi- 
dence and his own for printing purposes, which were 
destroyed by fire in 1819. In Feb. 1857, the circum- 
stances of his son, Mr. Benjamin Bensley being mach re- 
duced, Earl Russell (then Lord John), nominated him to 
a vacancy in his gift to the Charterhouse, where in its 
chapel his funeral obsequies were observed on Monday 
last (Nov. 7), and his remains conveyed into the country 
for interment. 


Two Essays by Dr. Newman, “On the Miracles of 
Scripture,” and “On the Ecclesiastical Miracles,” have 
just been published, uniform with the recent edition of 
his Sermons, 


Suprosep SHAKESPEAREAN Discovery.—We have 
received the following from a correspondent :—* A copy 
of North’s translations of Plutarch’s Lives, the work 
from which it is generally supposed that Shakespeare 
derived the materials for his three Roman Plays, Julius 
Cesar, Coriolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra, has lately 
come into possession of the Greenock Library, Watt 
Monument, and, from certain internal indications, the 
librarian, Mr. Paton, is led to believe that it is the very 
volume which Shakespeare used in the compilation of 
his plays. The book contains an autograph motto, 
* Vive ut vivas,’ the initials ‘ W. S.,’ and the price of the 
book, ‘ Pretiu- 8,’ written across the head of the title- 
page. It is stated that Shakespeare's crest was a falcon 
holding a spear, but that his motto has never been ascer- 
tained, whilst at least three families with the falcon for a 
crest adopt this motto. Mr. Paton states that the lives 
(Brutus, &c.) bearing on the above plays appear to have 
been studied almost to the exclusion of the others. It 
has been remarked that Shakespeare’s adherence to 
North’s translation of Plutarch is almost literal in the 
assassination scene except in one instance—the use of the 
words ‘ Et tu Brute.’ Exactly at this very part of the 
volume appear in the margin, apparently in the hand- 
writing of the autograph, the words ‘ Brute—Brutus’ 
enclosed in brackets. We shall be glad to hear that this 
book has been placed in competent hands for the purpose 
of investigation.”—We must remind our good friends at 
Glasgow of two facts—first, that Shakespeare had a 
motto, for Dethick’s grant of arms to William Shake- 
speare shows the motto “ Non sanz droict,” and secondly, 
that Julius Cesar is supposed by Malone to have been 
written in 1607, and by Collier as early as 1603—years 
before this edition of North's Plutarch issued from the 
press. 
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Tue Trustees of the British Museum have appointed 
Mr. R. S. Poole, assistant-keeper of the department of 
coins and medals, to the keepership of that department, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. w.S. W. Vaux. Mr. 
Poole entered the British Museum in 1852. 


Ir is proposed to elect Mr. W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., 
President for the ensuing year of the London Mathe- 
matical Society, and Professors Cayley, F.R.S., Henrici 
and H. J. S. Smith, F.R.S., Vice-Presidents. Messrs. C. 
W. Merrifield and Moulton are proposed as the new 
members of the council. 


Tue Provost and Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
have elected the Rev. Professor J. J. S. Brewer an Hon- 
orary Fellow of their society. 


Guiascow Unsrverstry.—On Monday last the new 
buildings of this University, on Gilmore Hill, were opened 
by the Chancellor, the Duke of Montrose, in the presence 
of a distinguished company, and about 1300 students. 
The old buildings were situated in one of the worst and 
most inaccessible parts of the town, and the present pile 
owes its existence to their having been taken by a rail- 
way company. At the opening it was stated that from 
subscriptions and from government 254,000/. had been 
obtained, and 117.0001. had been received for the ground 
upon which the old college stood. The new hospitals, in 
connection with the University, will cost at least 30,0002, 
and the college-hall 60,0007. We regret to add that, 
owing to severe illness which still confines him to the 
deanery at Chester, Mr. George Gilbert Scott was unable 
to be present at the inaus guration of the building, which 
is one of the products of his masterly hand. 


Messrs. Powe t, the eminent glass manufacturers of 
Whitefriars, have set an example well worthy of being 
followed by similar firms—viz. by having offe red to exe- 
cute, free of expense, and as their contribution to the de- 
coration of St. Paul’s, a portion of the panel-work of the 
wall beneath the Cotton Memorial Window just put up 
in the south aisle of the Cathedral. We need hardly add 
that this most liberal offer has been accepted unanimously 
by the committee, and that the gentlemen in question 
have been thanked for their liberal donation. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


THe ARITHMETIC OF 
Baylis. London, 1844 
JARDINE'S NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY. 
Bucnan’s BALLans. Vol ne 
Wanted by Messrs. Kerr 4 Richardson, %®, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


ANNUITIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE, by Edw. 


Complete set. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CoURT OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF THE 
STUARTS, by John Heneage Jesse. In beards. Original Edition. 
Wanted by Mr. Charles Wylie. » Earl" s Terrace, Kensington, W 

Henures’s Meworrs oF MARY QUEEN OF ScoTs. 4to 

MILLaR’s Laue oF LOTHIAN AND HisTory or DuNBAR. 1I2mo. 

Rovat Soctery or Entrar a + cco Vols. VI., XIX. 
Part 2, XX. Part |, and XXI. 

PaMPuLRTS. No. 53. 

ATT’s BIBsLioTHECcA BRITANNICA. PartsSand6. 4to. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas George Stevenson, 2, Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Lysows’ passa BRITANNIA. 
Nasn's W RSHIRE. 
HASTE D's kaw 4 Vols. folio. 
DvGDALE'’s WARWICKSHIRE. by Thomas. 2 Vols. folio. 
Durts, M@mornes suR L'ORIGINE DES CONSTELLATIONS. 
Pise’s Horace. 2 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Complete set. 


2 Vols. folio. 
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NELL Gwyn will form the subject of a very interesti ‘ 
our next number. : > mo article a 
R. Ww. BD. We are v ery grateful for the compliment. But a 
printed the proposal, would it not be suggested, and very naturally, thag 
the vera effigies should be executed in braas? 
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“Dome WIFE.” &c. € are much obliged to MR. PENNY for another 
version of this ballad, but he will find that we referred to it at 
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A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “N. & .” ie new. 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls, 
t by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d DH 
*«* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q."” 
Publis her, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
wence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper | 
Subsc ription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the 
wling the Half-yearly Index . for Siz Months, will be Vs. 3d. 
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MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 108, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6e. 6d. per ream. 


| BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick 
| TINTED LINED NOTE, 


rel Home or Foreign Correspondence 


: 


colours), 5 quires for ls. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. 
fe. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &tq 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street 


has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIF. 





fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished fre 
by_the closest observer. They will never change colour of dead, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before u 
doés not require the extraction of roots or any painful A. 
will support and preserve teeth that are looms, and is guaran’ 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 
Consultations free. 

aa a vite —— 
\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSES. VENNING & ©®. 
I of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received «Came 
signment of No. 3 MANILA CIG ARS, in excellent condit 

300 each. Price 2i. 10s. per box. Orders to be 


remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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